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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 








CALL THE 
MILLER FREEMAN MAN 





FOR WORLD-WIDE 
MARKET DATA, 
RECENT AND RIGHT 


WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
(No. America). 


February 


PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(No. America). 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon Chicago 26, Illinois 
500 Howard St. 731 S. W. Oak St. 1791 Howard St. 
EX 7-1881 CA 2-1314 RO 5-3420 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. New York 17, N.Y. 
3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. 370 Lexington Ave. 


Seattle 4, Washington 
71 Columbia St. 


MA 2-1626 CL 5-7194 MU 3-9294 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Vancouver 3, B.C. London W. 1, England 
4500 Euclid Ave. 402 Pender St. 130 Crawford St. 

EX 1-4180 » MU 5-7287 WEL 3624 


Kdin-Merheim, West Germany 
28, Attendorner Str. Phone: 871752 
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An important new 


international advertising 





She New York Gimes 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION 





today’s New York Times in Europe today 


The New York Times now provides companies en- 
gaged in international business with an important 
new medium for international advertising. In 
October it starts publishing its International Edi- 
tion in Paris at the same early morning hour its 
regular edition is. being published in New York. 


Electronic typesetting, in continuous use for the 
first time over 3,000 miles of ocean, makes this 
simultaneous publication possible. Swift air deliv- 
ery will put the paper into the hands of readers all 
over Europe and the Middle East at the same time 
they have it in the U.S. 


The new International Edition — edited in New 
York from the world news report of The New York 
Times — will give readers in Europe basically what 
readers find in The Times in New York: 


e@ Comprehensive reports from Times correspond- 
ents on the move all over the world, in Wash- 
ington, New York and elsewhere over the U.S.; 


e Interpretation of U. S. and world affairs by such 
outstanding Times analysts as James Reston, 
Arthur Krock, C. L. Sulzberger, Hanson W. 
Baldwin; 


e@ Complete daily U. S. and American stock ex- 
change tables; bond, commodity, money, over- 
the-counter, mutual *fund and other financial, 
business, industrial and shipping reports; 


e It will give readers in Europe as no other pub- 
lication does—leaders in commerce, industry, fi- 
nance and government—a daily picture of the 
world and U. S. and world affairs as Americans 
see and interpret them. 


For information about advertising (or about sub- 
scriptions) please write us. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES/INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Tedd Joseph, Director of Marketing 
37 rue Caumartin, Paris 9, France 
229 West 43 St., New York 36, U.S. A. 
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A Plea... 
and a Pledge 


e This is our plea: Help us make the INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER the liveliest, most colorful, most interest- 
ing magazine in the world —or, for that matter, out 
of this world! It is written for you, let it be written 
by you. 

Send us news about yourself, personal observations, 
anecdotes, market data, information on new develop- 
ments in advertising — marketing — public relations. 
Also, pictures, pictures, pictures! Items from countries 
outside of the United States will be particularly wel- 
come, to preserve our truly international character. 

The Greek’ Ayop& and the Roman FORUM were 
not merely market places, they were meeting places. 
Let the INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER be not only a 
guide to worldwide marketing, but also a place for the 
meeting of the minds. 


e This is our pledge: We will endeavor to keep you 
abreast of developments which affect you and your 
business, to bring you information about markets and 
media, to give you news of your fellow members and 
of IAA chapter activities. 

And, to relieve your tensions, we may inject an item 
of lighter vein now and then. 

The International Advertising Association publishes 
the INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER as a service to its 
members — we pledge ourselves to this service. 


HENRY R. WEBEL 
Editor 
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Congo News 


e A political tremor half way around the world has 
repercussions even at the headquarters of your Asso- 
ciation. For some time now we had been receiving 
copies of a nice trade publication from Leopoldville, 
La Revue Congolaise du Batiment et de L’Industrie. 
Now we received a nostaligc note from the publisher 
to the effect that the economic life of the country is 
paralyzed and all newspapers and publications were 
forced to suspend. 

Hence, says the publisher “avec grande tristesse”, 
no more copies for I.A.A. 


The Greeks had a word for it 


e But we didn’t have a slug for it. When time came 
to set our editorial piece, we found we were just fresh 
out of Greek type. To the rescue came Phil Book- 
binder, he of King Typo, and supplied us with Ayoopa& 


Never Underestimate... 


the power of advertising. At this writing, we do not 
know whether Mr. Nixon will “make it” in November, 
but even the position of Vice-President of the United 
States is an exalted one and he reached it via ad- 
vertising. 

Seems he answered a classified ad placed in his 
home town paper in California by a group of citizens 
shortly after the end of the war, reading 


WANTED: Congressman candidate with no previous 
political experience to defeat a man who has repre- 
sented the district for ten years. Any young man, 
resident of district, preferably veteran, fair educa- 
tion, with no political obligations, possessed of a few 
ideas for better of country at large, may apply. 


Nixon applied and got the job. Thus was his politi- 
cal career launched. 


Bravo! 
e We are indebted to McGraw Hill’s Automotive 
Export Newsletter for calling attention to the follow- 
ing note which was stapled to a press release sent out 
by Alan Hess, Public Relations Manager of the Sims 
group of Companies in England: 
“You are requested NOT TO PUB- 
LISH this story if you consider it 
should more properly form the basis 
of an advertisement, as this office is 
anxious to maintain its established 
principle of submitting only such Press 
releases as have a genuine NEWS 
value to their recipients.” 
To which your editor says “Amen.” 





Next Month 
The September issue of THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER will direct its editorial attention 
to Advertising in Japan. This is a fascinating sub- 
ject and we are sure all our readers will enjoy it. 




























































i Boom thhead m WORLD TRADE 


From the address delivered at the I.A.A. meeting 
in New York on June 30 by ARNO H. JOHNSON, Vice 
President and Senior Economist, J]. Walter Thompson 
Company. 


e We are on the verge of a world trade boom which, 
over the next ten years, could show a velocity of 
change beyond anything we have experienced. 

Rapid changes in the standard of living of mass 
millions of population throughout the free world are 
building new pressures and opportunities for expan- 
sion of trade and travel. 

It is improvement in the standard of living that 
makes markets — both domestically and interna- 
tionally. History shows that the growth of world trade 
as well as travel is closely related to rising living 
standards. And potential increases in these standards 
in turn are related closely to productivity and im- 
provements in the level of education. In most of the 
nations, where freedom of initiative is allowed, there 
is, today, growing evidence of rapidly increasing pro- 
ductivity and rising levels of education of the masses 
of population which should encourage rapid increases 
in trade and travel over the next decade. 

A measure of the probable velocity of this expan- 
sion in world trade can be shown by projecting, as an 
example, the opportunity for growth in the total mar- 
ket for consumer goods and services in Western 
Europe and the United States by 1970. 


Western Europe — An Added Potential 
Market Of $115 Billion 


Because of probable changes in the standard of 
living of the population of Western Europe in the 
next ten years the Western Europe total market for 
consumer goods and services should grow to over $300 
billion compared with a level of about $185 billion 
now. That’s an expansion of $115 billion or 62% by 
1970. United States products have an opportunity to 
share in this expanded market both through direct 
export and through investment in production in these 
growing markets. This opportunity for growth in 
Standard of living in Western Europe is in line with 
conservative estimates of growth in productive ability 
and purchasing power. 

By 1970 total production of goods and services in 
Western Europe (Organization For European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation member countries combined) 
should grow to over $450 billion —in terms of U.S. 
dollars, at February 1959 prices and exchange rates. 
This is a conservative measure of the productive abil- 
ity of Western Europe since it allows for no increase in 
the rate of gain in productivity per capita over the rate 


of growth actually shown between 1950 and 1959 — 
no allowance for the acceleration in science and tech- 
nology and education which surely can be expected. 
(Chart No. 1). 

To realize the magnitude of this potential growth 
in living standards and the velocity of change prob- 
able in the next ten years in Western Europe, consider 
the fact that adding $115 billion to the present level of 
consumption is the same as adding on top of the 1959 
private consumption the equivalent of the entire pre- 
war private consumption in these countries, as much 
in the next ten years as the entire growth throughout 
history up to 1938! 

This velocity of growth in standard of living in 
Western Europe will mean rapid changes in markets 
and in purchasing habits and consumption desires of 
the people there. These changes could have an even 
more rapid impact on world trade. The standard of 
living in Western Europe is expected to improve more 
rapidly than the U.S.— but from a lower base. 

In less than ten years, U.S. industry has almost 
trebled its investment in Western Europe. This is so- 
called “direct investment,” representing both new 
capital and reinvested profits of U.S. companies op- 


WESTERN EUROPE (O.EE.C. MEMBERS) 
62ZINCREASE IN STANDARD OF LIVING 
POSSIBLE BY 1970 


BILLIONS OF US. 1959 DOLLARS +450 billion Total PRODUCTION 
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CHART 1 
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$750 BILLION U.S. PRODUCTION BY 1970 
ADDS $165 BILLION TO CONSUMER NEEDS 


Opportunity for 52% Higher Living Standards 















(All in June 1959 Prices ) 
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erating in the area. In 1950, total investment in 
Europe was $1.7 billion. By 1959 it reached an esti- 
mated $4.5 billion — and now is growing even more 
rapidly under the impact of the European Common 
Market. 


Expansion In U.S. Standard Of Living 
Will Expand World Trade 


Changes in the standard of living in the United 
States will continue to have an important impact on 
total world trade and travel. 

In ten years — by 1970 — productive ability in the 
United States should grow to over $750 billion as a 
minimum. To support this level of production will 
require more than a 52% expansion in the consumer 
market in the United States—from personal con- 
sumption expenditures of $311 billion (second quar- 
ter 1959) to $475 billion by 1970. (Chart No. 2). 

To support the minimum of a $750 billion pro- 
duction economy, which the United States can and 
must have by 1970 to avoid general unemployment 
and under-utilization of its productive ability, the 
level of sales to consumers must increase by the huge 
amount of about $165 billion (up to a total personal 
consumption of over $475 billion by 1970 compared 
with the $311.2 billion level in mid-1959). That’s a 
rapid increase in living standards and in the size of 
the U.S. market which will have a strong impact on 
world trade. 

The velocity of change in living standards needed 
to match the most conservative estimates of future 
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productive ability nearly staggers the imagination. To = 
add $165 billion to the U.S. standard of living means 
adding, in the next ten years, on top of the present 

high level of consumption the equivalent of the entire 
growth in consumption in the 320 years from the 
landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth in 1620 to the 

best prewar year of 1940! 


World Trade Stimulated By Rising 
Living Standards 

The potential growth in living standards in the 
United States and Western Europe should bring about 
even greater increases percentagewise in trade because 
history shows world trade is quickly stimulated by 
increases in living standards. >? 

In the last 29 years from 1930 to 1959, for example, 
the growth of U.S. world trade has paralleled closely 
the rise in the standard of living in the United States. 

As shown in chart No. 3 the standard of living in 
the United States in 1959 (1958-59) average, as 
measured by personal consumption expenditures, was 
over four-and-one quarter times the 1930 level. So, 
also, in the same period of time, United States exports 
of merchandise grew to 44% times and imports of 
merchandise grew to over four-and-one-half times. 
These were all in actual dollars not corrected for 
inflation, but relationships of growth in standard of 
living and growth in trade would be similar in con- 
stant dollars. This parallel rise in the standard of 
living and world trade of the United States has had t 


(Continued on page 12) 
IN LAST 29 YEARS 


GROWTH OF U.S. WORLD TRADE 
PARALLELED RISE IN STANDARD OF LIVING 


IN 
comin U.S. EXPORTS US IMPORTS 
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The Standard gf Living in the United States as measured by Total 
Personal Consumption Expenditures has had a Mayor Impact on 


World Trade. in 29 years, 1930 ~ 9959 Trade Paralieled 
increase in Living Standards 


CHART 3 














Oscar Cornejo (left) presents Buenos Aires 1.A.A. chapter charter to 
Ricardo De Luca, our regional vice president for South America. Man 
in the middle is Jose Fernandez, president of the Argentine Adver- 
tising Federation. 


BUENOS AIRES... 


e An enthusiastic gathering of local members of 
the International Advertising Association, welcomed 
Oscar Cornejo, Vice-President of the Association and 
international ad manager: of Worthington Corp., at 
the Plaza Hotel on June Ist when Ricardo De Luca, 
Regional Vice-President for Southern South America 
offered a cocktail in his honor. 

Mr. Cornejo presented the charter of the Argentine 
Chapter to Mr. De Luca in whose charge it will re- 
main until it is turned over to the properly constituted 
board of directors. 


The event took place less than a week after the 
application had been cleared by a unanimous vote of 
our board of directors in New York and was wit- 
nessed by many specially invited guests, including 
representatives of Argentine advertising and the press. 

Mr. De Luca stated that the Argentine Government 
was laying the foundations for an economic expansion 
which will enable advertising men to act with clear 
vision of their future and with ample confidence, after 
having been obliged during many years to restrict 
their activities to the narrow limits of the local market. 


Thus did our third Latin American chapter come to 
life. The first one had been chartered last year in 
Curacao and the second in Caracas. 


CLEVELAND... 


e Dick Burt reports that the Lake Erie-Cleveland 
Chapter held a meeting on July 21 which was at- 
tended by twenty-eight members and guests. The 
following officers were elected: 
President—WILLIAM S. BLIss, McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational 





First Vice President—EDWARD E. KRUMEICH, Gen- 
eneral Tire & Rubber Export Company 

Second .Vice President—E. D. BAYNE, Champion 
Spark Plug Company 

Third Vice President—BaTeEs H. Murpny, General 
Electric Company 

Secretary-Treasurer—GORDON L. COLEMAN, News- 
week International. 

Gerald E. Keller of Keller Publishing Company, 
talked on the beverage and soft drink markets and the 
far-reaching effects of this industry in Latin and South 
American countries. 

After lunch, the group was addressed jointly by 
Paul Miller, Editor-in-Chief, International Manage- 
ment Digest, and George Brown, Editor-in-Chief, 
Industria, who gave a fine presentation on “Changing 
World Markets”. 

Next Chapter meeting will be held in the latter part 
of September, probably in Toledo, Ohio. 


EUROPEAN COUNCIL... 


e A meeting was held in Malmo at the Hotel Arkaden 
on July 2nd. Unfortunately, reports Regional Vice 
President Rudolf Farner, distance and travelling ex- 
penses prevented many members, especially from 
Italy, France and Spain, from attending. 

Good progress is being made in membership recruit- 
ment and the formation of local chapters. No decision 
was made as to the locale of the 1961 Convention, but 
London and Madrid are under serious consideration, 
in addition to England. 

The next meeting of the European Council will take 
place in London on October Ist, with the possibility 
of a luncheon being held there on September 30th. 


NEW YORK... 


e Arno H. Johnson, vice president and senior econo- 
mist of J. Walter Thompson Company gave a brilliant 
talk on the world trade boom expected to develop as 
a result of our rapid advances in living standards. 
The most significant portions of his address, to- 
gether with some of the charts with which it was 
illustrated, are presented elsewhere in this issue. 


G 


e “What Advertising Agencies Are — What They Do 
and How They Do It.” is the title of a booklet recently 
published by the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Copies 
are available upon request to the AAAA. 
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INTERNATIONAL GROWTH 


e With demand for the essential commodities of life 
now reasonably satisfied in large sectors of the free 
world, markets for a long list of relatively nonessen- 
tial goods and services are likely to develop at an 
a. celerating rate, according to a new study prepared 
by McCann Erickson, Inc., as the nations of the free 
world will attain a more than 50 per cent rise in 
production and a 20 per cent gain in population during 
the next ten years. 

Entitled “The Decade of Incentive,” the thirty-page 
report is printed in five languages — English, French, 
German, Spanish and Portuguese. 

Among the findings for the various areas covered 
in the study are the following: 


e Canada—lIts economy will likely increase by more 
than 60 per cent during the next decade. Canadian 
national output by 1970 will reach $55 billion, which 
is 60 per cent above its current level, and virtually 
double the 1955 total. 

e Latin America—Rising industrialization should 
establish this area as a major producer and consumer 
in the free world, if political and financial stability are 
achieved. National output in the region is now about 
$70 billion. By 1970, it will exceed $100 billion. 
Mexico is expected to have one of the sharpest ten- 
year growth rates of any economy in the free world, 
with a one-third rise in population, and a doubling 
of its present national output. 

e Western Europe — The population of this area may 
rise to 320 million persons by 1970, compared with 
the current 295 million. This is expected to be accorn- 
panied by a rise in output of 70 per cent for the 
period, above the 1958 level. 

® European Common Market — Total consumer 
spending in these countries, currently less than $120 
billion, will rise to more than $200 billion by 1970. 
The increase in output may exceed 85 per cent. 


e West Germany, United Kingdom, Italy and France 
— Gains in national output for these countries, in the 
period from 1958 to 1970, are expected to range from 
63 per cent to 94 per cent. Consumer spending also 
should increase substantially, with the United King- 
dom, for example, having a consumer market in 1970 
in excess of $65 billion. 

e Australia—By 1970, its level of output should 
approach $16 billion, an increase of approximately 40 
per cent. The population growth rate of Australia will 
increase by about 25 per cent in 1970 —a rate faster 
than that indicated for the U.S. 

e Japan—By 1970, national output should exceed 
$60 billion, compared with the current $30 billion 
annually. 

e India— Significant improvement in the economy is 
expected in the next ten years. 
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A Sus Ordenes 





A new journal, in Spanish, circulated in 21 
Latin American countries for owners, operators 
and staffs, of hotels, resorts, hospitals, restau- 
rants, educational and religious institutions, 
military installations, government institutions, 
social and country clubs, company communities 
and commissaries, transportation facilities; also 
leading architects and designers. 


The purpose of A SUS ORDENES is to enable 
management — and its employees — to operate 
the best possible facilities. New developments in 
architecture, building and interior decoration 
are important in planning and building the 
basic plant. Operations of dining, kitchen and 
bar facilities can mean the difference between 
profit or loss. Maintenance equipment and pro- 
cedures must be employed if the value of the 
multi-million dollar investments is not to be 
lost. Employee training and public relations are 
key skills of alert management. 


Each issue of A SUS ORDENES will present 
management with the latest in operating tech- 
niques and the equipment and methods neces- 
sary to put these techniques into operation. 


Editorial features will cover 


Building Products and Equipment 
Food Products and Beverages 

Food Service Equipment 

Furnishing and Decorator Products 


Published bi-monthly, 6 times per year. Febru- 
ary-March, April-May, June-July, August-Sep- 
tember, October-November, December-Janu- 
ary. 


First Issue — April-May 1961. 


A SUS ORDENES is published by Export Pub- 
lishers Co., Inc., also publishers of TTRANS- 
PORTE MODERNO, SERVICIOS PUBLI- 
COS and MODERN GOVERNMENT maga- 
zines. 134 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

PLaza 3-5653 


Write or Phone for Complete Details 
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international Advertising 
Expenditures 


This issue of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVER- 
TISER incorporates the much-heralded report of our 
Research Committee. In this major undertaking, chair- 
man Monroe L. Mendelsohn had the hardworking 
collaboration of Harry Q. M. Clawson, Alberta R. 
Edwards, Paul Erdos, Richard H. Larsen, Clyde D. 
Marlatt jr.. James Tyson and Joseph K. Van Den- 
burg jr. 

The study itself was made by the Foundation for the 
Advancement of International Business Administra- 
tion under the direction of our fellow member John 
Fayerweather. 

This is a continuing 
study begun this year 
by the IAA Research 
of the amounts of 
money being spent in 
advertising media in 
individual countries 
throughout the Free 
World, and of the di- 
vision of these expen- 
ditures among media 
in each country. The 
ultimate objective of 
this major undertak- 
ing is to secure these 
data for all markets, 
further refined to show the breakdown of media 
expenditures by principal industry classifications on 
an annual basis. 

A study of this kind will show advertisers and their 
advertising agencies how the allocation of their 
budgets among the various media within a specific 
country compares with what.other firms are doing in 
that same country. It will reflect the acceptance, or 
lack thereof, which each media group has attained 
among major industry classifications. As it will be 
a continuing survey, it will also reflect trends in media 
use. Information such as the foregoing will be of 
practical usefulness to advertisers and agencies. 

We hope media and their sales representafives will 
also find the report extremely valuable in their sales 
work and in the services which they render to man- 
ufacturers and ad agencies. 

Further, this study is designed to be of as much in- 
terest and use to IAA members overseas as to mem- 
bers whose headquarters are in the United States. 
Additionally, it is designed to assist the member who 
is going to advertise in his own country, as well as 
those advertising in countries other than their own. 
The progress made in the first year, just completed, 
has been very gratifying, in terms of overall informa- 
tion received. While relatively few figures which show 
the breakdown of expenditures by Industry Groups 





John Fayerweather 
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have been obtained, this most important refinement 
will be attacked in the forthcoming year. At this point, 
the IAA Research Committee has received and ana- 
lyzed a great deal of reasonably accurate and up-to- 
date data on the division of total advertising expendi- 
tures by media for a number of countries. In addition, 
for many of these markets data have been obtained 
for more than one year. Thus, some trends on both 
the growth of total advertising expenditures and the 
distribution of those expenditures among the various 
media classifications, are readily discernible. These 
data form the bulk of this first report. 

The Research Committee wishes to express its thanks 
to the many persons and organizations throughout the 
world who are rendering assistance on this valuable 
project. The information herein contained is the latest 
available from the many U.S. and overseas sources 
solicited. It will be further updated each year, from 
the same reliable sources and from others with which 
the Committee is working. 

Suggestions from the membership as to additional 
reliable founts of information will, of course, be more 
than welcome. 


With Our 
Scandinavian Friends 


e The Scandinavian Association of Advertising 
Agencies recently held its 2nd congress in Helsinki, 
Finland, the Finnish agency association acting as host 
under chairmanship of P. H. Taucher. About 200 
agency leaders from all four Scandinavian countries 
were present. Topics were: 

The Northern Countries and the European Mar- 
kets; demands of the export activities on an adver- 
tising agency; cooperation between the exporter, his 
sales agent abroad and the advertising agency abroad; 
the contributions of the advertising agency to the 
advertiser in international markets; recruiting and 
training of advertising agency personnel. 





P. H. Taucher welcomes the participants to the Congress of the 
Scandinavian Assn. of Advertising Agencies in Helsinki. 
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METHODOLOG Y 


This study of international advertising expenditures was executed for the Research Committee of the IAA by the 
Foundation for the Advancement of International Business Administration under the direction of Dr. John Fayer- 
weather, FAIBA Executive Director. 


Working under Research Committee guidelines established in December, 1959, FAIBA activities were concen- 
trated on the gathering and correlation of data compiled by organizations in the countries covered. No in- 


dependent original research was required or undertaken. 


It was decided that the organization of country-by-country data should follow the breakdown recommended by the 
International Chamber of Commerce and outlined in ICC Brochure No. 195. Most of the classifications in this 
breakdown are obvious; a few less obvious ones are explained in the report. 


In the first phase of this study an extensive search was made of sources in New York City -- associations, agen- 
cies, libraries, foreign government information services and consulates. This uncovered useful data for four 
countries (U.S.A., U.K., France, Japan). 


Attention was then turned to overseas sources. Sylvan Barnet, Jr., IAA 2nd Vice President,wrote introductory 
letters to 28 key IAA members in as many countries. A description of the project was included in the February 
IAA Newsletter. FAIBA followed up with all Mr. Barnet’s contacts and entered into correspondence with another 
19 potential information sources. 

In all, responses were eventually received from individuals in 33 of the 41 countries from which information had 
been sought. After considerable exchange of correspondence in the interest of accuracy and understanding of 
local conditions and data, the situation evolved as follows: 

*Countries where no data were found to exist nor to be in process of preparation: Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Greece, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Lebanon, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, Spain, Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 

*Countries where data were found to be insufficiently authoritative or to be still in process of preparation: 
India, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Philippines, Uruguay. It is expected that data from these countries 
will be sufficiently completed and refined to permit inclusion in next year’s [AA Research Committee report. 

*Countries where data were sufficiently adequate and authoritative to permit inclusion in this report: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Lelgium, Brazil, Canada, Curacao, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iran, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States of America. 


Data covering advertising expenditures in this last group of 19 countries were fitted into the classification frame- 
work of ICC Brochure No. ‘95. The original material, however, varied with regard to the breadth of media cover- 
and the handling of production costs; such instances are discussed in footnotes to the country-by-country tables. 


Data for advertising expenditure by industrial groups were found for only three countries: France, Japan, U.S. 
In each case they were limited to a portion of industry or media. These data have been reorganized slightly so 
as to make them somewhat more comparable, but otherwise they are presented substantially as received. 


Persons using the data which follow must take into account that virtually all of them are the result of generous 
voluntary cooperation by persons and organizations around the world. Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the time factor, it was not appropriate nor possible to press our sources for fuller explanations or more extensive 
data. In future years, as more sophisticated data becomes available, greater detail will be incorporated into suc- 


ceeding issues of this report. 













INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


prepared for the IAA RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
by the Foundation for the Advancement of 
International Business Administration 


The following tables present the advertising expenditure data which were obtained from 19 countries accord- 
ing to the standards and procedure described in the methodology section. A figure for total advertising expendi- 
tures for a country and percentages by media are given only where it appears that substantially all of the various 


media have been reported. 
percentages for all countries are to varying degrees distorted. 


It should be noted that to the extent that data for certain media are not reported the 
Sources of data are indicated for each country 


along with the names of other people to whom the Committee is indebted for cooperation obtaining information. 
National Income data were obtained from the publications of the International Monetary Fund and, for some recent 
data, from the United Nations Statistical Office. 


The data are listed according to the classification recommended by the International Chamber of Commerce. 


The following notes are intended to answer the chief questions readers may have about the classification. Full 
definitions will be found in ICC Prochure #195, Promotion of Advertising Expenditure Surveys by Class of Media 


on an Internationally Comparable Zasis. 


I. 


Ila 


IIb. 


IIc. 


IIIa. 


IIIb. 


IV & V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Vill. 


1 ae 


Press. Includes ‘‘controlled circulation’’ publications, i.e. those sent out by their publishers, without 
charge to readers, to a verifiable list of specially selected People. This section also includes 
classified advertising. 

Transportation. All posters, placards, carcards, etc. placed through a transportation authority or com- 


pany. 


All other posters and billboards, 


All paid-for signs (electric or otherwise) including subsidized signs outside shops. Does not include 


advertising inside retail stores, nor non-subsidized signs outside shops. 


Films, strips and slides shown to paying audiences. Does not include short extracts from forthcoming 
programs shown in cinemas. 


Films, strips and slides shown to invited audiences, 


Costs of radio or TV directed to one country ate considered part of that country’s advertising even 
though the transmitting station may be located in another country. 


Direct. Includes house organs, leaflets, catalogues, calendars, brochures, sales-letters, etc. delivered 
by mail or by hand, handed over the counter in retail shops, or packed with goods. Also in- 
cludes publications paid for entirely by advertising and delivered from door to door (by mail or 
direct), or distributed free in stores or other places but not ‘‘controlled circulation’’ publica- 
tions (included in Press), 


Includes exhibitions, demonstrations, information centers, etc. 


Display and Point of Sale. Includes the cost of dealer aids, special material prepared by manufacturers 
and retailers for window and interior displays, together with the costs of electricity consumed by such 
material and staff employed in its construction and maintenance. Also includes signs outside retail 
shops which are non-subsidized and real estate agent’s boards. Costs involved in the normal display 














of goods in retail business are not included. 


Prorotion Schemes. Includes distribution of free samples, gift and premium offers, coupon schemes, 
competitions and contests. Costs of publicizing such operations by advertising in 
media are included under those media. 


Reference Publications. Includes street and telephone directories, railway time-tables, yearbooks, and 
theatre programs. | 


Research. Includes media audience studies, attention value studies, copy testing and other forms of re- 


search designed to measure the effectiveness of advertising. Does not include market re- 
search, 


Overhead. Costs of advertisers’ own advertising departments, and special fees paid to advertising agen- 


cies and consultants. Ordinary agency commissions are included in the media to which they 
relate, 





ARGENTINA 





1959 * 
MILLIONS OF ARGENTINE PESOS PERCENTAGE 
I. Press: 
Se 34.0% 
° h i 
os nae Ca te, \ ee Toe 525 11.2 
Gh, TPR I anna cnc cc cccces coc scees 
I si ubieiatehs deta sinnseiea ai ecaisitlahicaiiniedeseints 2,125 45.2 
ihs:: MR TN ies casacasanssascseccheis Miipcts 450 9.6 
Ie MINN ko sas casceandascldhahcsaonemtamscdonaibens 150 3.2 
Dy I itil lad ae aad uals cs aoaabidhatith 960 20.6 
ee INE da tcimtonkcdaimienaannanecak: Se 10.7 


VI. Direct: Incl. in Misc. XII 


WH. Madebitlmmn, COG. enna nsnes. ws ™ 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: ............0.c00000000 a - 


IX. Promotional Schemes: = ” 





X. Reference Publications: ...........:::::00000+ 


XI. Advertising Research:  ...........:cccccccceeee? ne 
TE CII oe coccecirciccssescnsicercissccsisincnns, Oe 10.7 
ME, «CIS asses ccs ccsssesscssceseoscee Incl. in Mise. XII 
A 100.0 


National Income ....................c.000:00...-. (1958 — 268,410) 
Adv. as percent of NI .................. NOT AVAILAPLE 
Source: Publicidad Tan, Esmeralda 135, Buenos Aires, Argentina (Ricardo De Luca). 
Notes: * All items include production costs. 
Basis: The data are estimates prepared by the statistical and research department of Publicidad Tan on the 


basis of data obtained in personal interviews from various media. A sampling of actual expenditure data 
was obtained in this manner from which estimates of total expenditures were projected. 











Il. 


II. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


Vill. 


IX. 


XI. 


XIIl. 






XII. 


MILLIONS OF AUSTRALIAN 
POUNDS 


AUSTRALIA 


1959 * 





Press 


A. NOWSPape®S ........-.ececececeeeeececeeeseeeeesececeteerees 


i IIIT TROND oo 5.5. 0.0c:cs cases cosesaccossseseee 
” 2.0 


: 8.2 


b 
i TI Fs FI vccscevescvccccsccsecsccscosscses 
d 


SINNER gli sctcvssnrnnsienesioiecacouderees 


Outdoor & Transp: 


a, ssc en pceiabebew ves 
ie. NN tt NINDS Secs bscccercsccsiecccscsntsnsecoveses 
gy I 3c a ssc accossaurausornnnaninete 


d. Misc. 


SUI its iesneinisadat heii sietiananiccnsiasmadsleteatenmeniens 
NII asco peccaaaectotdcucn vaogemupisagebaducs sta eiiasavensme 
SEED. snnsicsinncidpsiepiteunndabiiteamnienuiaibiainnrnitine 
TIN -sichesssieconasuinheinnnenisssinesciniaiiadaianncutieincetiaion 


RE ae ee ee 


I NN an 1 iccpnccaveudposeunsasacdencetes 
Display & Point of Sale: 
Promotional Schemes: .......... 


Reference Publications: ................... 


DAPRCIMTIE TIGGER. eicesiviccsccesssescssessesseceesoses 
I sitesinde eho 


aN asics csccscccecasvncsasdeneccesitesercersius 


TR a ORT LE RE Foe 


Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI ..............::0c0000 


6.5 


3.0 
. 
2.0 
2.5 





9.0 


4.0 


9.0 


10.0 


1.5 


NOT AVAILABLE 


10.0 


8.0** 


%? 


.. 2.3% 


lessseveeeee NOT AVAILABLE 










































PERCENTAGE 


40.2% 
5.7 
1.7 


7.2 


54.8 


2.6 
1.3 
1.8 


2.2 


7.9 


3.5 


7.9 


8.8 


1.3 


8.8 


7.0 


100% 


Source: George Patterson Pty. Ltd, Melbourne, Australia (R.R. Walker), Assistance in obtaining Australian 


data was also given by Australian Association of Advertising Agencies, Sydney (Bernard Holt) 


and Goldberg Advertising Pty. Ltd, Sydney (Harry Woolf). 


CONTINUED 





Notes: *All items include estimates of production costs. 


**The Patterson report also contains a figure of 7 million for salesmen and dealer aids, leaflets, brochures, 
and public relations material which is excluded as it does not fall in the ICC definition of advertising. 


Basis: Press data are computed in large part from known space counts and are considered quite accurate, 
Radio and TV are adjusted from known media reports and are also quite accurate, Other data are gen- 
erally rough estimates supported by data from industry leaders and major advertisers. 


Other data: The Australian Broadcasting and Television Year Book reports: 
1958 1959 
(MILLION POUNDS) 


Estimate of expenditures by all 


accredited advertising agencies .................:cccceeeeeeesteereeeee 43.2 47.91 
Advertising prepared by large 
iat ss bars aeeaoapaiilaauidahenaideseiodainaiduamediaat 9.0 11.0 
Advertising placed direct by 
a a i 10.0 12.0 
Estimate of total advertising 

ES REE En cee Oe SEN PD 62.1 70.91 


These data do not include production costs. No further explanation is available for the wide discrepancy 
between these and the Patterson data. The basis of the latter is such, however, that it is believed to 


be more accurate and complete. 





AUSTRIA 


MILLIONS OF AUSTRIAN SCHILLINGS 





1959* 
ie RAR SACU nce 500 
TT 180 
iach aati icaiahccnmcadpenhtendiatise ieinebiesiistieakinies 200 


DN a epee pee pre scretsicascgeeidb de fecdseices sinus 70 


Na aT AT Oe ee NOT AVAILABLE 


VII. Exhibitions, ete.2 occu es 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: oe Y 
IX. Promotional Schemes? 1000 eeceecseeee “ 
X. Reference Publications? 000000. e 
XI. Advertising Research? 00 cece r 
XI. Miscellaneous: 20000... occcccccscsssssssssssseessnee 
MOM, «rm Cem noc ccssnssscscnvecessesess 7 


gaa ge ee eT 
National Income ooo eceesceeessseeesesnse 207,500 


Adv. as percent of NIC... NOT AVAILABLE 
Source: Internationale Werbegesellschaft, m.b.h., Vienna 1, Austria (Fred Ungart) 
Notes: * Production costs are not included in any iters. 


Basis: ‘‘Mainly reconstructed from official data on advertising taxes’’. 





BELGIUM 





MILLIONS OF BELGIAN FRANCS * PERCENTAGE 
1949 1954 1957 1959 1949 1954 1959 
I. Press: 
a. Newspapers .__.............. 450 700 1,100 30.5% 29.8% 34.4% 
b. Consumer Magazines) 125 200 550 8.5 8.5 17.2 


c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 
d. Production costs (Incl in a-c) 





NE, 900 1,650 39.0 38.3 51.6 
II. Outdoor & Transp: ................... 75 250 150** 5.1 10.6 4.7 
EE: > EE Lecisasteasncnienlsatinbicinpasinniioed 200 6.2 
| 75 150 5.1 6.4 
ROR 50 1.6 
FI ciciciensiciionenivsinienincsent NONE 
I. INO -Satitcacsistaccenacninicoreneatadsinniion 200 250 600 13.5 10.6 18.8 
VII. Exhibitions, etc.: .................. 200 300 200*** 13.5 12.8 6.2 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: ........ 150 150 200 10.2 6.4 6.2 
IX. Promotional Schemes: ............. 100 200 NOT AVAIL. 6.8 8.5 
X. Reference Publications: NOT AVAILABLE - ve 


XI. Advertising Research: ........- ss ” “2 a 











XI. Miscellaneous: ..................... 77 ws 150 4.7 
XIII. Overhead Costs: .................... 100 150 NOT AVAIL. 6.8 6.4 
PE cdalitectsablboiecsenk 1,475 2,350 2,900 3,200 100 100 100 
(3,500) 
National Income .............. 265,000 348,900 377,100 NA 
Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI ............ 0.56% 0.67% 0.77% 0.75% (est.) 


Sources: 1949 and 1954, Professor F. Baudhuin, Louvain University, national income studies; 1957 and 1959 
total in parentheses, Prof. Baudhuin estimates; 1959 detailed data, Bodden & Dechy, Brussels, (Pierre 


Boisacq), 


Notes: * Production costs included in all items . 
** Decline due to new legislation restricting advertising along roads. 


*** Bodden & Dechy believe that Prof. Baudhuin’s data for VII are too high. 
CONTINUED 





Prof, Baudhuin’s data are an outgrowth of his annual estimates of national income. The basis of his data 
are not known but the total estimates of NI are regarded as quite accurate in Belgium. The Bodden and 
Dechy data are projections of Prof. Gaudhuin’s figures adjusted by Mr. Roisacq who, as Secretary General 
of the Union Relge des Annonceurs, has had the assistance of members of the association. Radio, 
cinema and poster data have been checked by full reports from concessionaires and other data are believed 


quite accurate. 








BRAZIL 











MILLIONS OF CRUZEIROS* PERCENTAGE 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
I. Press: 
a. Newspapers... 5,082 7,805 36% 38% 
. re ea secssee 1,645 2,405 12 12 
d. Production costs... NOT AVAILABLE 
Total 
Il. Outdoor & Transp: ._......_ 1,336 1,705 8 8 
ee 
Rn ca TT 2,378 3,186 16 16 
Re TR occa tle as 1,005 1,220 7 6 
TE, I iaeicteibiancs acintinamnacincae mae 3,700 19 18 
Vil, Exhibitions,etc.: NOT AVAILABLE 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: __.”’ i 
IX. Promotional Schemes: ..__....... 330 450 2 2 
X. Reference Publications: ........ NOT AVAILABLE 
XI. Advertising Research: ..........”’ 2 
XII. Miscellaneous: Loudspeakers ___ 35 45 os oe 
XIII]. Overhead Costs: .._.__....... NOT AVAILABLE 
ee Ta 14,527 20,516 100 100 
(Excl Prod costs & VII, VIII, X, XI, & XIII) 
National Income ................ 1,029,700 1,460,900 
Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI ................... 1.1% 1.4% 


Source: Anuario de Publicidade, February, 1960, pp4-8. Assistance in obtaining Brazilian data was given by 
Inter-Americana de Publicidade, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Armando d’Almeida) and Companhia de Incre- 
mento de Negocios, Sao Paulo (Samuel Vilmar), 


Notes: *Production costs are not included in any item. 


Basis: The data for newspapers, magazines, radio and TV for Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are chiefly based 
upon actual billings which must be officially published by law. Outdoor data were obtained from com- 
panies providing billboards, etc. Estimates for expenditures in other cities (composing about 30% of 
the total) were estimated from various billing, network, population and other information and are consi- 
dered very rough. Direct mail was based on replies to a questionnaire sent to all clients of advertising 
agencies and a sample of about 100 firms engaged in raw material manufacture. These data are also 
considered imprecise. 
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II, 


VII. 


VII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Source: 


Notes: 


Basis: 


Ill. 


VI. 


Press: 


a. Newspapers oo. 


b. Consumer Magazines bi. 2. 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. _ss 


d. Production costs 
Total 
Outdoor & Transp: 


Cinema: 


No sas este easndess 


PON OP... cccscsscctvarccsss 


I iso iiisceeictaiicans 


Exhibitions, etc.:  ..............2.066 


Display & Point of Sale: ........ 


Promotional Schemes : 


Reference Publications: __. 


Advertising Research: .......... 


Miscellaneous: *** ._.............. 


Overhead Costs: 


TOTAL 


National Income ............. 


Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI 


Marketing, October 9, 1959, p.4 (E. Earl, Editor). Assistance in obtaining Canadian data was also given 


CANADA 




























MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS* PERCENTAGE 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
176.4 180.9 188.3 196.4 37.0% 35.5% 33.9% 33.1% 
20.7 20.9 20.7 21.4 4.3 4.1 3.7 3.6 
27.0 29.1 29.7 33.5 S.7 $.7 5.4 yf 
asoapessbintics NOT AVAILABLE 
. 224.1 230.9 238.7 251.3 47.0 45.3 43.0 42.4 
ames 19.6 20.5 21.5 22.4 4.1 4.0 3.9 3.8 
nbaastin Negligible 
43.9 51.0 65.0 74.0 9.2 9.9 11.7 12.5 
51.5 60.0 71.0 78.0 10.8 11.7 12.8 13.2 
91.3 97.4 103.6 110.5 19.2 19.1 18.7 18.7 
NOT AVAILABLE 
16.0 18.7 22.3 22.0 3.4 3.7 4.0 3.7 
NOT AVAILABLE 
30.2 32.0 32.9 34.0 6.3 6.3 5.9 5.7 
NOT AVAILABLE 
476.6 510.5 555.0 592.2 100 #100 100 100 
(Excl. Prod. costs & VII-IX, XI & XIII) 
ce. 23,120 23,800 24,700 26,290 
2.06% 2.15% 2.24% 2.25% 


by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, (C.C. Lingard) and M.M. Schneckenburger, The House of Sea- 


gram. 


*Production costs are not included in any item. 


1958, $51; and 1959, $58. (all in millions) 


and advertising mats. ) 


Figures for 1956-1958 are from official Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports based upon data collected 
from industry. The 1959 data are projections developed from various known reports of billings, etc. 


**Includes government support frants as follows: 1956, $37.2 (radio: $12.6, TV: $24.6); 1957, $34; 


***/ncludes only afency commissions & imported materials (chiefly printed circulars, catalogues, etc. 





CURACAO 








1959 
THOUSANDS OF CURACAO PERCENTAGE 
FLORINS* 
I. Press: 
TTT RATT 965 49.1% 
b. Consumer Magazines 20... = mone 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag... ss—isi(i((jwta((((((. none 
d. Production costs oo coscen Incl in XII 
Total 
I]. Outdoor ? Tramspi ese. 98 1.9 
I © I siesta ei gd de dteacsas slices a cecal 66 3.4 
Ms.) AI oo ek alee 565 28.8 
ee I mE 
a Ce ee AT 11.5 
Wie «= I, US on kidsiice nn vic NOT AVAILABLE 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: 47 2.4 
IX. Promotional Schemes: ................... Part incl in VIII 
X. Reference Publications: ..... NOT AVAILABLE 
XI. Advertising Research: 9 0.5 
XII. Miscellaneous: Production Costs all media 47 2.4 
Xilil. Overhead Coste: ...............ii.. NOT AVAILABLE 
IR coral ated ee 1,963 excl. VII, X & XIII 100 


Source: R.J. Dovale, Advertising, Curacao. 
Notes: Production costs for all media included in XII. 


Compiled from billing information from media, measured space in the press and tallied films and slides 
in cinema supplemented by personal inquiries and knowledge of the market. 


Basis: 
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DENMARK FINLAND SWEDEN 
DAN KR PERCENT FINMK PERCENT SWKR PERCENT 
i. Press: 
a. Newspapers ................ 106.5 43.1% 1,465 39.5% 145.7 34.8 
b. Consumer Magazines .... 11.8 4.7 450 12.2 38.8 9.0 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. ...... 30.0 12.1 340 2 34.7 8.4 
d. Production costs* 
See nreee 148.3 59.9 2,255 60.9 219.2 52.2 
II. Outdoor & Transp: (not incl retail, see note)** 
a. Transportation (Incl in b&c) 
b. Posters & Billbd. ....... 3.35 1.4 110 3.1 6.1 2 
c. Paid-for Signs... 3.25 so 30 0:7 4.0 1.0 
d. Production costs* 
A 6.6 27 140 3.8 10.1 22 
III. Cinema: 
i. Prod. & dist. costs ....... 0.9 0.3 35 1.0 4.1 1.0 
ii. Showing costs... ....... 3.0 1.3 50 1.4 3.2 0.8 
3.9 1.6 85 2.4 Ye 1.8 
II gsc ccsnisceisasaiessiseaniabnes NONE 
We BI co scene NONE 
VI. Direct: 
a. Production costs .......... 33.0 13.4 300 8.0 74.7 17.8 
b. Distri., del., & mail’..... 7.0 2.7 100 27 26.6 6.2 
40.0 16.1 400 10.7 100.3 24.0 
VII. Exhibitions, etc.: 9.0 3.5 180 4.8 16.0 3.8 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale (Retail listed below)** 
IX. Promotional Schemes: ........ NOT AVAILABLE 
X. Reference Publications: 16.2 6.5 45 2 53 12 
XI. Advertising Research: ........... NOT AVAILABLE 
XII. Miscellaneous: |... 5.0 2.1 175 4.8 25.0 5.9 
XIII. Overhead Costs: .......... 19.0 7.6 420 11.4 37.0 8.9 
ED siiictintescathcncitnas 248.0 100 3,700 100 421.2 100 
Retail Store adv., see Note** (150.0) (2,600 ) ( 200.0) 
National Income 22,270 613,000 36,755 
Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI ....... 1.1% 0.6% 1.1% 
(Percent with retail incl.) «sé (1.8%) (1. 0%) (1.7%) 


DENMARK, FINLAND & SWEDEN 


1953* (IN MILLIONS) 

































































CONTINUED 


Source: 


Notes: 


Basis: 


Salgs- of Reklameomkostningerne, Max Kjaer-Hansen, I Kommission Hos Einar Harck’s Forlag, Copen- 
hagen, 1956. Assistance in obtaining Danish data was given by Sylvester Hvid, Copenhagen (C.F. 
Thomsen); from Finland by Reklaamitoimisto-Osakeyhtio, Helsinki (Eugen F. Ulfves) and from Sweden 
by Annonsbyraernas Forening, Stockholm (Gosta Persson) and Svenska Tidningsutgivareforeningen 
(Per V. Ocklind). 


*Production costs for all media are included in Overhead Costs XIIl 
**The Kjaer-Hansen report gives a separate composite figure for ‘‘Retail Store Advertising’’. This fig- 
ure includes neon signs, point of sale advertising and other items which the ICC classifies separately 
for all advertisers. It also includes the costs of window displays (incl. rent, light, etc.) which the ICC 
specifically excludes from its classifications because they are not considered advertising. 


Newspaper and consumer magazine data were compiled from a virtually complete accounting of the 
media. Trade magazine data are based upon samples of 10 to 15% of trade media. The balance of the 
data were obtained by different methods in each country. The full report describes the procedure in 
detail. The following summary indicates whether the data were based upon quite full direct reports 

or upon well devised estimates: Denmark: Direct: telephone directories, theatre programs (X) cinema, 
outdoor; Estimates; other reference publications, direct mail, exhibition, miscellaneous and overhead, 
Finland: Direct: reference publications, cinema, exhibitions, and overhead; Estimates: direct mail, 
outdoor and miscellaneous. Norway: Direct: telephone directories (X), cinema, and exhibitions; 
Estimates: other reference publications, direct mail, outdoor, miscellaneous, and overhead. 


FINLAND 


See Denmark 
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I. Press: 
a. Newspapers 
b. Consumer Magazines 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 
d. Production costs 
Total PTerTePe Teer e eee eee) 
II. Outdoor & Transp: 


BG MUNIN htcpcrepneisramenonceaieinaotins 
eS S Aiton 
I cena OT 
SU” IM elaitsiccsdapsdesiisseciiaicnsicte 
Vil. Exhtbitions, etc.: ............... 
VIII. Display & Point of Sale: .... 

IX. Promotional Schemes: ......... 

X. Reference Publications: .... 

XI. Advertising Research: ......... 
XII. Miscellaneous: 


XIII. Overhead Costs: ................... 


FRANCE 


BILLIONS OF (OLD) FRANCS* 





1956 1957 1958 _1959 












50.0 60.0 
6.6 7.8 
4.2 $.$ 
5.2 6.0 
none 

12.9 14.2 


NOT AVAILABLE 


11.9 13.0 


NOT AVAILABLE 


7.4 8.2 


NOT AVAILABLE 








TOTAL cecssccsesesssecsseesseee 


98.2 114.7 130.0 150.0 
National Income .............. 142,300 158,400 179,100 192,500 (est) 
Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI .......... 0.69% 0.72% 0.72% 0.77% 


PERCENTAGE ' 
1956 1957 
51.0% 52.3% 
6.7 6.8 
4.3 4.8 , 
5.3 5.2 
13.1 12.4 
12.1 11.3 
7.5 7.2 
100 100 


Source: Union Francaise des Annonceurs, Paris, France (Ph. Gunet). Assistance in obtaining French data was 
given by Federation Francaise de la Publicite, Paris (J. Lavorel), Synergie, Publicite et Propagande, 
Paris (H.Henault) and Elvinger, Conseils en Vente et en Publicite, Paris (P. Bercot) 


Notes: *Production costs are included 


in each item. 


Basis: 1956 and 1957 data were compiled from questionnaires to advertisers and other sources and are consi- 
dered quite accurate. 1958 and 1959 data are rough estimates. 





CONTINUED 








Newspaper and Magazine Expenditures by Industry 

















DAILY NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
cLass* PRODUCTS 
nom er 1957. 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
1 Toilet Articles & Cosmetics .............. 7.3% 6.9% 6.6% 15.9% 14.7% 14.8% 
1 Household Products sss. 9.9 y 8.1 7.3 6.4 9.3 
1 RE CORen nae 1.9 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.9 
2 I ailatie.int ciiniaral snictaoeomamninileo 11.3 10.4 10.2 14.8 15.0 15.9 
a, 
11,19, I CIE viiiiicsinitiscernniiccnicn Bee 6.3 7.6 2.0 2.9 3.3 
5 Household Appliances 0000000... eee. 13.5 14.9 13.7 16.6 13.4 13.0 
5 i aciniaichnlaal 7.7 7.5 7.7 3.9 4.7 5.8 
6 Alchoholic Beverages ..0.00........ cee a 2.5 2.4 3.8 4.2 4.1 
9 Transportation, Tourism ||... 23 2.5 0.7 0.7 0.8 
10 ose 16.0 12.4 24.0 25.7 20.8 
(10) Department Stores ooo... esses 9.4 9.4 9.4 - ~ - 
13 Publishing, Education .0000..0000......c0.... 2.4 2.8 3.5 1.8 1.9 1.4 
17 Optical, Watchmaking, Photo ............... 2.0 1.5 1.9 3.1 3.3 3.1 
16,21 Banking, Saving® 0000... 168 2.2 2.6 - - 0.3 
18 I is cniccancsecsnerdicienrrandirethones 1.9 22 2.3 1.2 1.2 1.8 
Tem: i 5.7 pe 3.1 3.9 3.7 
100 100 100 106 100 100 


Source: Vente & Publicite, January, 1957 and March, 1960. 


Notes: *The classification numbers are those of the product groups in the United States data. The product 
groups do not correspond exactly but this comparable numbering is provided to give some guidance in 
comparing figures. 


Basis: Periodic checks of space in 11 major dailies and 18 leading magazines (general, women’s service, 
romance), 


16 







































II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XII. 


Source: 


Notes: 


Press: 

a. Newspapers 
b. Consumer Magazines 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 
d. Production costs* 


ce eee Saree epee 


Outdoor & Transp: 
Placards Only .... 
Cinema: 


Radio: 


RIN seal os ii eeceouounssnes 


IS cs cigansatsincisansccniescansnaneiaeiti 


Exhibitions, etc.: 


Display & Point of Sale; 
Promotional Schemes: ... 


Reference Publications: 


Advertising Research: 


GERMANY 


MILLIONS OF GERMAN MARKS * 

























NOT AVAILABLE 


Miscellaneous: |.....................0080 


Overhead Costs: ............. 


National Income 


Adv. as percent of NI .......... 


. 147,900 160,300 


eee. NOT AVAILABLE 


”) 


168,900 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
vw 688.5 898.4 991.4 1,074.0 
ee 390.1 487.7 556.4 644.7 
978.6 1,386.1 1,557.8 1,718.7 
61.7 68.7 67.9 74.6 

NOT AVAILAPLE 
$2.1 39.1 42.4 52.3 
0.2 37 12.0 56.8 
433 (est) 800 (est) 


182,000 (est) 


Zentralausschuss der Werbewirtschaft, E.V., Bad Godesberg (Dr. Schneider) Assistance in obtaining 
German data was also given by Werbebau, Heilig & Simon, Stuttgart-Mohringen (J.B. Sedlarz), - Die 
Werbe Gmbh, Essen (H.H. Strauf); and Kaferer & Schmidt, Hamburg (Dr. Schmidt) 


*Production costs not included in any item. 


A complete count of press, radio and TV and a sample of placards. 











Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Source: 


Notes: 


Basis: 





IRAN 
1959 


THOUSANDS OF RIALS* 





Press: 


a. Newspapers ssesidbles 10,200 
\ 080 
d. Production costs* 

Total 
Geteloar G Teme ooo.n nc cnescncscccenceseces 2,142 


..... NOT AVAILABLE 


Radio: 6,672 
IE i becalsenisncieeennianernaliaens 35,805 

PI cStneabdiclihtuscaciecesirciapssan tinue NOT AVAILABLE 
I MES ici ccinmuseaninmasn® 
Display ¢ Point of Sale: .................000+ “a i 
Promotional Schemes: ppabatcastiarahtceehaets ag ” 
Reference Publications: .................++ - ” 
Advertising Research:  ..............0.0005 sie 
Miscellaneous: 1,141 


a ta ceed 


A en Ee ET ee - 
ne - a 
Adv. as percent of NI * o 


ZIBA Advertising Bureau, Tehran (H.S. Nemati) 
*It is not known whether production costs are included. 


Personal inquiries to chief media. 








he 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Press: 


JAPAN 


BILLION YEN * 


1956 1958 1959 





a. Newspapers: .....:...5::.....+. 
b. Consumer gt, 


c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 


d. Production costs... 


40.5 52.5 61.7 
4.0 §.5 8.0 


(Included in above) 





BD  anichgelitcsintes 


Outdoor *: Transp: 
a. Transportation  _ 
b. Posters & Billbd. 


c. Paidforsigns 


Q. 


. Production costs ...... 


NE eit es 
Cinema: 


Radio: 


44.5 58.0 69.7 


5.$ 

6.9 

3.3 
(Included in above) 





(Incl. in misc. XII) 15.7 


na irae 


SI ssn sicieeaaecitihan 


Exhibitions, etc.: 


Display & Point of Sale: 


Promotional Schemes: .... 
Reference Publications: _ 
Advertising Research: 


Miscellaneous: ............... 


Overhead Costs: 


”? ” ” 2.6 


13.0 15.5 16.2 


2.0 10.5 23.8 


(Incl. in misc. XII) 9.3 


te] 


9 ” ? 


? ”? ? 
%? ? 9 
a’? 9 9? 


15.0 21.0 2.9** 


NOT AVAILABLE 




















PR inci erclan 


National Income .............. 


Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI 0.99% 1.24% 1.5% (est) 


7,5 


74.5 105.0 143.0 


31 8,449 NA 


PERCENTAGE 
1956 1958 1959 
54.3% 49.9% 43.3% 
5.4 5.2 5.6 
59.7 55.1 48.9 

3.9 

4.8 

2.3 

11.0 

1.8 

17.4 14.9 11.3 
2.8 10.0 16.5 

6.5 

2.0 

20.1 20.0 2.0 
100 8100 100 








CONTINUED 








Notes: 


Basis: 


Source: Dentsu Advertising, Tokyo, Japan (Seiji Chihara) 


*Production costs are included in each item. 
*#1], III, VI and VIII included in XII in 1956 and 1958 are listed separately for 1959. 


Advertising Expenditures by industry by major media in 1959 


CLASS 
No.* 


1,12 
2,6 
8,18 
9,14 
10 
(10) 
13 
16,21 


Notes: 





INDUSTRY 


Cosmetics & Toiletries 00. 


Drugs & Chemicals 
Food & Beverages 


Communications & Transportation 


I iia sc sencscsccnstennnrcteniee 
PPO ROCIO NE BURCOH oon cccccceccsces access 


Publications 


I Oe 


Miscellaneous 


Other FREE EEE EE EE EH EE EE EEE EE EH EE THEE EE EEE HEHEHE HEHE Ee 


PN itiksianiccsesirenannalainenibaea 





A total survey of space in 98 daily newspapers is made. A number of smaller newspapers are not includ- 
ed but the figure is negligible. A total survey of the 56 leading magazines is made supplemented by a 
sampling survey of others. A full survey is made of radio and TV stations. Other media are estimated 
on the basis of production quantity. 





Machinery & Appliances 00 


NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES RADIO TELEVISION TOTAL 
52.6% 9.4% 16.1% 21.9% 100% 
53.0 7.4 21.2 18.4 100 
41.6 5.1 17.4 35.9 100 
41.9 8.4 13.0 36.7 100 

at. 8 ane 40.4 7.5 24.0 28.1 100 
31.8 21.5 13.9 32.8 100 
82.5 0.6 7.6 9.3 100 
88.0 1.0 6.6 4.4 100 
45.4 17.2 7.3 30.1 100 
96.0 1.3 2.4 0.3 100 
45.4 17.1 12.8 24.7 100 
71.9 3.1 19.5 5.5 100 
56.2 7.3 14.8 21.7 100 


not identical but the numbers are given to facilitate rough comparisons. 


*The classification numbers are those of the product groups in the United States data. The groups are 














































1. 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
XI. 
XIII. 


Press: 
a. Newspapers 
b. Consumer Magazines 


d. Production costs 


Outdoor & Transp: (Retail stores not included, see note for Derark.) 


NORWAY 


MILLIONS OF KRONER* 





1953 


55.0 
4.0 
11.0 

Incl. in XIII 


c. Trade & Tech. Mage essen 





a. Transportation (included in other items) 


il 


c. Paid-for Signs 
d, Production costs 


I ae ita sccxccatapaibeilieaibigiaanvivieis 


Cinema: 


ee ee 


ii. Showing costs 


Television: 


Direct: 


a. Production costs ................... 
b. Distri., del., & mail Terre Tere Tee Tee eT eee eee ee) 


Exhibitions, etc.: 


Display & Point of Sale: (retail advertising not included, see note for Denmark) 


a. Production costs 
b. Operating costs 


Promotional Schemes: 


Reference Publications: _.__ssisiéi‘(i(s“ 


Advertising Research: 


Miscellaneous: 


NE a isenntiowesinesnecs on 


TOTAL 


National Income PTET REE TOTO EeT ete eee eee 


Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI 


1959 





192.0 





5.5 
1.8 
73 15.0 
0.85 
2.25 
3.10 10.0 
NONE 
NONE 
14.5 
2.5 
17.0 40.0 
a8 5.0 


NOT AVAILABLE 



























6.5 18.0 
NOT AVAILABLE 
10.0 35.0 
14.0 45.0 
130,4** 360.0** 
16,830 
0.75% 


PERCENTAGE 
1953 1959 
42.2% 

3.1 
8.4 
53.7 53.4% 
4.1 
1.3 
5.4 4.2 
0.6 
1.8 
2.4 2.8 
11.1 
1.9 
13.0 11.0 
1.9 1.4 
5.0 5.0 
7.7 9.7 
10.9 12.5 
100 100 


CONTINUED 





Source: 1953 — Salgs-of§ Reklameomkostningerne i Norden, Max Kjaer-Hansen, p. 125. 1959 — Instituttet For 
Markedsforing, Oslo (Tyge Filseth). 


Notes: *Production costs for all media are included in Overhead Costs XIII 
**A figure for retail store advertising of 63.0 for 1953 and 140.0 for 1959 is not included in the total 


for the reasons indicated in the note for Denmark. 


The 1953 figures were developed as part of a very thorough census of all media sources and are consi- 
dered quite accurate. The 1959 data are projections of the 1953 data based upon increases in media 
prices, space sold in newspapers and magazines and statistics from Norwegian advertising agencies 
for different media. These are estimates but considered quite accurate. 


SWEDEN 


See Denmark 





Il, 


Ill. 


IV, 


Vi. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Source: 


Notes: 


Basis: 


Press: 

a. Newspapers 

b. Consumer Magazines 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 
d. Production costs* 


Total 


Outdoor & Transp: 


MOUNT s:dncsidehitehiciethancttitiniitanicetuiesivebaine 


Ee ne ee 


i 


Exhibitions, etc.: 


Display & Point of Sale: 


Promotional Schemes: 


Reference Publications: 


Advertising Research:  .............c00....006 


Miscellaneous: 


Overhead Costs: 


BN i 


THOUSANDS OF TURKISH LIRA 





TURKEY 
1959+ 





National Income Tee e eee eee eee eee eee 


Adv. as percent of NI oo 


31,615 


NOT AVAILABLE 


” 9 


5,425** 
NONE 


NOT AVAILABLE 


”? 9? 
%”? ” 
9? ”? 
9 ” 
B ] ” 
” 9? 
9? ? 
9? 9? 


__ (33,615,000 — 1958) 


NOT AVAILAPLE 


Modern Advertising Agency, Istanbul (Kemal Isin) 


*Production costs not included in any item. 


Press — published figures; Radio-personal inquiries of media. 





**Distribution estimated as 80% banks, 20% soaps, cleansers and foods. 











Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Source: 


Notes: 





Press: 

a. Newspapers 
b. Consumer Magazines 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 
d. Production costs 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THOUSANDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN POUNDS* 





1958 1959 
7,482 7,996 
1,277 1,272 
1,040 1,060 


Total 
Came Ge TI oasis ssn esos ccasewcesess a os 
EAR ERO ena a On ” a 
op EO 1,157 
IE citiiiea i deiciacdindivenadnin NOT AVAILABLE 
Direct: - = 
Exhibitions, eee? ooo ceeeecssnee 
Display & Point of Sale: ...................’” ” 
Promotional Schemes: ....0...............0.- ‘a ‘a 
Reference Publications: |................... ie - 
Advertising Research: ................c00000+ ad - 
I iccdlsaiuctatabcssiiantentientes i 
Overhead Costs? ooo. eecssesneeeee ™ 

SN ic nsiicecesininiileastiniais “ 
National Income 1,766,000 NA 


Adv. as percent of NI... 


Media billings for Newspapers, Magazines and Radio. 


NOT AVAILABLE 


Association of Accredited Practitioners in Advertising, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 
(David Hart) 


*Production costs not included in any item. 





















































IV. 


VI. 
Vil. 


Vill. 
IX. 


XI. 
XIl. 
XIII. 


II. 


Il. 


» = 


a. 


a. 


a. 


Press: 
a. Newspapers 


b. Consumer Magazines 
c. Trade & Tech. Mag... 
d. Production costs 

Other publications .............. 


Outdoor & Transp: 


a. Transportation 


b. Posters & Billbd. ............ 
c. Paid-for Signs ................. 
d. Production costs .......... 


I nadicdsioribiiamees 


Cinema: 


a. For paying aud. 


i. Prod. & dist. costs ....... 


ii. Showing costs ............ 


b. For invited aud. 


Radio: (Luxembourg) 


Television: 


Advertising Research: 


Miscellaneous : 


TOTAL 


Production costs ............. 
b. Showing costs 


Production costs .............. 
b. Showing costs 


Exhibitions, etc.: | 
Production costs .............. 
b. Operating costs 


Display & Point of Sale: 
Promotional Schemes: 


Reference Publications: ...... 


Overhead costs? oo... 


Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI... 


UNITED KINGDOM 































MILLIONS OF POUNDS PERCENTAGE 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
90.5 94.0 99.0 110.0 29.3% 28.0% 27.0% 28.0% 
32.0 31.0 32.0 33.0 10.4 9.5 9.0 8.5 
22.0 24.5 27.0 27.0 TA y fe 15 7.0 
12:5 13.0 14.0 15.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 
1.6 0.5 
158.6 162.5 172.0 185.0 51.4 49.0 47.5 47.5 
5.2 1.6 
7.8 2.$ 
11.0 3.6 
2.0 0.7 
26.0 25.0 24.0 26.0 8.4 to0 6.5 6.5 
1.0 0.3 
4.1 1.4 
0.4 0.1 
5.0 5.0 4.0 4.0 1.8 i Be 1.0 1.0 
0.4 0.15 
0.4 (Incl. in misc. XII) 0.15 
0.8 0.30 
1.4 0.4 
9.2 3.0 
10.6 27.0 48.0 60.0 3.4 8.0 13.0 15.0 
35.0 36.0 37.0 38.0 3 10.5 10.1 9.5 
Ff 23 
4.3 1.4 
11.5 12.0 12.0 12.0 a7 35 3.5 3.0 
22.4 23.0 23.0 24.0 am 7.0 6.5 6.0 
22.2 15.0 15.0 16.0 3.9 4.5 4.0 4.0 
(Included in misc. XII) 
(Included in Overhead XIII) 
5.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 LZ 2.0 1.5 1.5 
21.0 22.0 23.0 24.0 6.8 6.5 6.5 6.0 
308.8 333.5 364.0 395.0 100 100 100 100 
16,620 17,540 18,250 18,900 
1.8% 1.9% 2.0% 2.1% 


CONTINUED 








Sources: 


Basis: 





1956 — Advertising Expenditure, 1956, The Advertising Association, London, 1958. 

1957-59 — Estimates prepared by The Advertising Association provided through the assistance of 
L.E. Room and I.J. Haberer. Estimates for these years were also published by Advertiser’s Weekly 
and The Financial Times (by Mark Abrams). The three sets of data are in many instances identical 
and in no cases more than 10% apart. The Association data have therefore been presented because 


they are direct projections of the work on the 1956 data. 


The 1956 data were the result of a very thorough study described in detail in the source report. In 
brief, a major portion of the data came from virtual 100% reports from media. These were supplement- 
ed by inquiries of advertising agencies and advertisers so that in most instances the data are not only 
determined initially with high accuracy but also checked by other sources. 


The 1957—59 data were developed by the same statisticians as prepared the 1956 report using various 
available data. Press and Television figures are published annually by industry specialists, cinema 
data are based upon attendance volume at theaters, and so on. 


Production costs are added to the media charges by use of factors. The factors applied in the 1956 
data were: Press, 1.085; Outdoor, 1.165; Cinema, 1.255; Radio 2.000; and Television 1.145. 

































II. 


Ill. 
IV. 


VI. 
vil. 
VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 


XII. 
XIII. 


Source: 


Press: 
a. Newspapers 


b. Consumer Magazines ...... 


c. Trade & Tech. Mag. 


d. Production costs ............ 


I es So iia ccicece 


Outdoor & Transp: 


a. Transportation ......... 


b. Posters & Billbd. 
c. Paid-for Signs 
d. Production costs .... 


. || eNO ER IS Pee 


Cinema: 


Radio: 
a. Production costs 


b. Showing costs ............... 


Television: 
a. Production costs 
b. Showing costs 


Direct: 


Exhibitions, etc.: .............. 


Display & Point of Sale: 


Promotional Schemes : 


Reference Publications: ...... 


Advertising Research : 


Miscellaneous: ............... 


Overhead costs: .................... 


National Income 


UNITED STATES 




























Rptd. Adv. as percent of NI _ 2.83% 


350,800 366,500 366,200 398,500 
2.81% 


2.81% 2.79% 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS PERCENTAGE 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
sits 3,027.1 3,071.5 2,986.8 3,290.0 30.6% 29.8% 29.0% 29.7% 
679.5 696.9 657.9 745.9 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.7 
dui 510.4 573.1 544.8 571.3 5.1 5.6 $.3 5.1 
345.3 357.4 344.3 378.4 3.5 3.§ 3.3 3.4 
4,562.3 4,698.9 4,533.8 4,985.6 46.1 45.6 44.0 44.9 
yeh is (Included in misc. XII) 
Oras 176.0 174.1 167.6 168.9 1.75 1.7 1.6 1.6 
pene 25.3 25.0 24.1 24.3 0.25 0.2 0.2 0.2 
201.3 199.1 191.7. 193.2 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.8 
wee (Negligible) 
75.3 80.9 77.1 78.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 
491.7 537.0 538.6 559.3 4.9 5.2 5.2 $.1 
aon 567.0 617.9 615.7 638.0 5.7 6.0 6.0 5.8 
383.2 396.4 402.9 451.3 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.1 
masta 823.5 868.9 951.3 1,074.2 8.3 8.4 9.2 9.6 
ene 1,206.7 1,265.3 1,354.2 1,525.5 12.2 12.3 13.1 13.7 
1,419.2 1,470.9 1,588.6 1,573.0 14.3 14.3 15.5 14.2 
(Included in misc. XII) 
? ””? 9 99 
9? 9? 9? ” 
phi 1,948.2 2,058.5 2,017.8 2,174.7 19.7 19.9 19.6 19.6 
(Included in misc. XII) 
9,904.7 10,310.6 10,301.8 11,090.0 100 100 100 100 


Printers’ Ink, October 30, 1959 and January 29, 1960 as prepared by McCann-Erickson Advertising 


(Robert J. Coen) 


CONTINUED 








%o 


a (gies 


oe ee 


; 





of the expenditure patterns of McCann-Erickson clients. The factors used in the above data are: News- 
papers, 1.069; Magazines, 1.115; outdoor, 1.114; 


TELEVISION: 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


RADIO: 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


NETWORK 


1.700 
1.700 
1.670 
1.670 


1.350 
1.350 
1.350 
1.350 


NON-NETWORK NATIONAL 





1.170 
1.170 
1.150 
1.150 


1.080 
1.080 
1.080 
1.080 


Data are based upon figures published by media specialists such as Bureau of Advertising (newspapers), 
and Direct Mail Advertising Ass’n and, for radio and TV, by the Federal Communications Commission. 
These sources in turn largely obtain their data by direct reports from the media. These basic data are 
for space, time etc. only. To them production costs are added by use of factors developed by analysis 


LOCAL 


1.450 
1.400 
1.370 
1.370 


1.160 
1.160 
1.150 
1.150 


CONTINUED 


Soaps & cleansers, 


drugs & toilet gds. 


Foods, food beverages 


& confections 


Automobiles 


Tobacco *: smoking 


materials 


Home equipment 


Alchoholic beverages 


7. Gasoline & oil 


Expenditures by Companies Spending over One Million Dollars 


on Advertising by Major Media Categories* 


MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS AND PERCENTAGE 





1A 








YEAR NO. OF NEWSP. 
cos. 
1958 66 $63.4 
1957 67.4 
1958 12.5% 
1957 14.8 
1958 81 $105.7 
1957 95.9 
1958 24.7% 
1957 23.7 
1958 x $77.7 
1957 117.7 
1958 39.5% 
1957 48.4 
1958 10 $32.4 
1957 26.2 
1958 21.2% 
1957 20.4 
1958 44 $28.9 
1957 29.6 
1958 19.9% 
1957 20.2 
1958 31 $46.6 
1957 52.0 
1958 32.8% 
1957 35.4 
1958 19 $25.7 
1957 27.0 
1958 31.4% 
1957 32.5 


Ic 





MAG. TRD & 
TECH MAG 
$58.9 $17.0 
68.1 15.9 
11.6% 3.5% 
14.9 3.4 
$81.2 $ 8.6 
76.6 9.2 
19.0% 2.0% 
18.9 a3 
$43.4 $ 8.3 
47.5 8.8 
22.1% 4.2% 
19.6 3.6 
$22.5 S 0:7 
18.8 0.7 
14.9% 0.5% 
14.7 0.6 
$51.8 $17.4 
53.6 20.7 
35.7% 12.0% 
36.5 14.1 
$32.0 $ 1.9 
31.5 2.0 
22.5% 1.3% 
21.5 1.3 
$10.3 $ 7.3 
10.4 7.0 
12.6% 8.9% 
12.5 8.4 


HB&Cc 
OUTDOOR 


$0.4 
1 


$19.9 
22.1 


4.6% 
5.4 


$16.5 
17.7 


8.4% 
¥o8 


$ 4.2 
2.2 


2.8% 
7 


$ 0.6 
1.2 


0.4 
0.8 


$27.1 
30.0 


19.1% 
20.5 


$15.8 
18.8 


19.3% 
22.6 


TV 





$368.9 
304.1 


72.4% 
66.6 


$213.5 
200.6 


49.7% 
49.7 


$ 50.6 
51.5 


25.8% 
21.2 


$ 91.7 
80.4 


60.6% 
62.6 


$ 46.3 
41.7 


32.0% 
28.4 


$ 34.4 
31.2 


24.3% 
21.3 


$ 22.8 
20.0 


27.8% 
24.0 





CONTINUED 





TOTAL 


$508.6 


457.0 


100% 
100 


$428.9 
404.4 


100% 
100 


$196.5 
243.2 


100% 
100 


$151.5 
128.3 


100% 
100 


$145.0 
146.8 


100% 
100 


$142.0 
146.7 


100% 
100 


$ 81.9 
83.2 


100% 
100 
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Materials & Machinery 
for industry 


Travel & Transportation 


Clothing, clothing 


acessories & fabrics 


Tire & rubber 


manufacture 


Chemicals 


Publishers 


Public utilities 


Paper & plastics 


1A 


Ic 


1B&c 





YEAR NO OF NEWSP. MAG. TRD & OUTDOOR TV TOTAL 
cos. TECH MAG 

1958 23 $4.5 $12.8 $26.8 $0.4 $11.2 $55.7 
1957 5.2 15.2 24.0 0.6 11.0 56.0 
1958 8.1% 23.0% 48.1% 0.8% 20.0% 100% 
1957 9,2 27.2 43.0 1.0 19.6 100 

1958 15 $22.3 $ 6.7 $1.6 $0.8 $ 4.0 $35.4 
1957 21.4 6.5 1.0 0.8 3.3 33.4 
1958 62.9% 19.1% 4.4% 2.2% 11.4% 100% 
1957 63.9 19.7 2.9 2.3 11.2 100 

1958 15 $2.3 $11.4 $0.4 - $18.6 $32.7 
1957 3.5 8.0 0.4 = 18.8 30.7 
1958 7.1% 34.9% 1.2% - 56.8% 100% 
1957 11.3 26.2 1.3 - 61.2 100 

1958 6 $ 7.4 $12.2 $ 4.4 $1.4 $ 6.7 $32.1 
1957 6.9 12.2 4.5 1.5 7.6 32.7 
1958 22.9% 38.0% 13.7% 4.5% 20.9% 100% 
1957 21.2 37.4 13.8 4.5 23.1 100 

1958 7 $ 3.3 $11.4 $ 9.9 $0.4 $ 5.4 $30.4 
1957 2.5 10.2 10.2 0.3 3.1 26.3 
1958 11.0% 37.4% 32.7% 1.2% 17.7% 100% 
1957 9.5 39.1 38.7 1.0 11.7 100 

1958 9 $11.6 $ 5.0 $ 3.4 - $ 1.2 $21.2 
1957 12.1 3.2 29 wo 2.7 20.7 
1958 55.8% 22.6% 16.0% “ 5.6% 100% 
1957 58.5 15.5 13.0 “ 13.0 100 

1958 7 $ 2.1 $12.7 $ 1.5 $0.3 $ 4.5 $21.1 
1957 1.4 12.1 1.4 0.2 6.4 21.5 
1958 10.0% 60.3% 7.1% 1.3% 21.3% 100% 
1957 6.4 56.4 6.3 1.1 29.8 100 

1958 . $ 3.0 $ 4.9 $1.2 $0.9 $11.0 $21.0 
1957 2.7 5.7 1.5 0.2 8.4 18.5 
1958 14.3% 23.4% 5.9% 4.1% 52.3% 100% 
1957 14.9 30.8 8.3 0.8 45.2 100 


CONTINUED 


16. 


17, 


18, 


19, 


20. 


21. 


Insurance 


Cameras & supplies 


Business machines 


& equipment 


General auto accessories 


Aircraft manufacturers 


Financial 


Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 


Total all advertising 


Source: 


Notes: 


Basis: 
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YEAR NO OF NEWSP., MAG TRD & OUTDOOR TV TOTAL 
cos. TECH MAG 
1958 8 $5.4 $8.9 $0.8 $0.3 $4.4 $19.8 
1957 5.8 7.6 0.9 0.1 5.5 19.9 
1958 27.3% 44.7% 4.1% 1.6% 22.3% 100% 
1957 29.1 37.9 4.7 0.7 27.6 100 
1958 4 $1.3 $5.5 $3.0 _ $7.2 $17.0 
1957 1.1 5.6 1.7 ~ 4.3 12.7 
1958 7.6% 32.3% 17.6% - 42.5% 100% 
1957 9.0 43.7 13.6 - 33.7 100 
1957 0.4 &.3 2.0 ~ 5.1 15.8 
1958 5.1% 49.9% 17.7% - 27.3% 100% 
1957 2.7 52.2 12.8 ~ 32.3 100 
1958 4 $0.7 $2.5 $1.1 - $1.0 $ 5.3 
1957 0.8 2.6 1.1 ~ 1.0 5.5 
1958 13.3% 47.4% 21.0% - 18.3% 100% 
1957 15.0 46.5 20.2 18.3 100 
1958 3 $0.2 $3.2 $0.5 ~ ~ $ 3.9 
1957 0.1 3.8 0.4 - ~ 4.3 
1958 5.1% 82.5% 12.4% - - 100% 
1957 3.0 87.8 9.2 - ~ 100 
1958 3 $0.5 $2.5 $0.2 + - $0.2 $ 3.4 
1957 0.4 2.2 0.1 - - 2.7 
1958 15.6% 74.4% 5.5% ~ 4.5% 100% 
1957 15.6 81.0 3.4 - - 100 
1958 15 $3.6 $13.8 $1.1 $0.1 $10.8 $29.4 
1957 5.1 13.8 1.4 _ 6.5 26.8 
1958 12.2% 47.0% 3.8% 0.4% 36.6% 100% 
1957 19.0 51.6 5.4 - 24.0 100 
1958 387 $449.3 $420.6 $119.6 $89.1 $918.2 $1,996.8 
1957 485.3 423.7 117.8 97.2 813.6 1,937.6 
1958 22.5% 21.0% 6.0% 4.5% 46.0% 100% 
1957 25.1 21.8 6.1 5.0 42.0 100 
1958 $719.0 $671.4 $280.6 $113.1 $1,078.4 $2,862.5 
1957 757.4 741.4 541.6 121.5 964.9 3,126.9 
1958 25.1% 23.4% 9.8% 3.9% 37.8% 100% 
1957 24.2 23.8 17.3 3.9 30.8 100 


Does not include production costs. 


Complete audits of advertising placed in major media. 





Printers’ Ink, October 30, 1959 as prepared by Barbour Walker Lyndon. 
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In Latin America 


AMERICA CLINICA 
talks the 

medical doctor’s language 

—and it talks 


to more than 


80,000 doctors 
every month 


Oldest international journal in the 
field (20 years) AMERICA CLINICA 
consistently carries the largest 
volume of advertising placed by 
North and South American and 
European firms. 


COMPLETE MARKET COVERAGE—a dy- 
namic mailing list, publication con- 
trolled, insures coverage of all physi- 
cians in active practice in all Latin- 
American countries. nig age 
selects high income group in eac 
country for promotion of automotive 
equipment, room air-conditioners, etc. 
that require extra purchasing power. 


READERSHIP — popular digest size 
makes winning bid for doctors’ avail- 
able reading time. All independent 
drug firm surveys made in last four 
years place AMERICA CLINICA first. 


LOWEST RATES—full edition advertis- 
ing carries lowest page per thousand 
rate in the field. Split runs, which 
help to correlate with distribution, 
market by market, are moderately 
priced. 


AUDITED CIRCULATION—printed in 
Madrid, circulation is certified monthly 
by the Spanish Ministry of Informa- 
tion; audited twice a year by Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. 


Companion to it 1 


EL HOSPITAL 


Latin-America’s only international hos- 
pital journal. Editorially services the 
administrator, the medical director, 
the pharmacist, the laundry and 
kitchen manager, etc. in 4,000 hospi- 
tals and clinics throughout the area. 
For complete information on doctors in private 


and institutional practice in Latin-America, 
call or write. . . 


AMERICA CLINICA 
A Panamerican Publication 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 











DIALECT DELIGHT 


@ “Jamaica yawn, stretch herself, and 
get up quick quick. For donkey’s years 
she lie down, sleeping wrap up in her 
beauty underneath the mango tree. But 
that sort a thing done with now. Every- 
where you look you see chimney rise up 
all over the sky an’ all kind a factory 
going’ up — and the harbour head jam 
up with ship and every minute a aero- 
plane come in. Downtown is like a ant’s 
nest; it look everybody climbing on 
everybody else back and as so it go, is so 
the money go from hand to hand and the 
town a spread slap up to Stony Hill foot.” 


Departing from these Jamaican 
dialect dialectics, Dick Lurie, Edi- 
tor of the American Exporter, goes 
on to say in his most readable 
Newsletter for August that, until 
the fateful month — June 1959 — 
this market was the quintessence of 
slow, fitful merchandising. Rela- 
tively few firms had dollar import 
quotas. Then wham! Last June, 
when dollar imports were finally 
liberalized, the market came alive 
with a bang. U.S. appliances began 
to pour into the market. The distri- 
butors began to bring in brands the 
Jamaicans hadn’t seen for years. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDIA BUYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


e The following officers were 
elected for 1960/61: 
President—CarROLINE STELLA, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; 
Vice-President — MARY RoprI- 
GUES, Batten, Barton, Durstine, & 
Osborn, Inc.; 
Secretary—KarRIN Hort, For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau; 
Treasurer—CONSUELO ROMAN, 
Erwin Wasey Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Miss Hiort will begin her third 
term in September as secretary of 
the organization. At the last busi- 
ness meeting she gave an impres- 
sive report of the progress made by 
the IMBA in its first two years of 
existence. 


New committee chairmen are: 

Membership—LoulIsE M. HAutT, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; 

Program — SEYMOUR KAGAN, 
Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc.; 

Publicity — ROLAND GOMEZ, 
Robert Otto & Company. 
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TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS 


bi i talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


For 20 years— 
longer than 
any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 

@ Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 

® An all-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the moa- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 

The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

@ Machinery © Equip t and Ac ies 
©@ Mill Supplies © Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins ©® 
Air-conditioning Systems ® Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 





Traditional Acceptance 

Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonocp Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and many others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer’s guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 


For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write . . . 





PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 


570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 
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DISCRETIONARY SPENDING POWER GROWTH 
902 IN 1950-1959 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 83% FURTHER GROWTH 
IN IO YEARS IN U.S. 


10 YEAR 
OPPORTUNITY 


BASED ON 1950 CONSUMER 1970 ae 
CONCEPT OF STANDARD OF LIVING $ Orsposanie 
FOR BASIC LIVING ITEMS =... oe 


arren wats 










DISCRETIONARY 
POWER 
63% oven 1959 








TOTAL 
O!SPOSABLE 
INCOME 
DISCRETIONARY 
SPENOING 
ASIC 
) 
1950 PER 
pasic CAPITA UVING 
LivinG COSTS 
TO EQUAL 
1950 PER 
CAPITA UVING 
STANDARD 
1950 1959 (2nd Qtr) 1965 
OPPORTUNITY ** 
popuation 151.7 176.8 199.0 220.0 
MiLION 
CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 1028 124.5 125.0 125.0 
1947-49 100 Gone) 
* Basic Ling Costs of Food, Clothing, Shelter 
©® Bosed on Producnon Potennal of #610 Billon in 1965 ond $750 Bilkon by 1970 


CHART 4 


Boom Ahead 
(Continued from page 6) 

an important impact on living standards and trade 
of other major countries in the world, as the United 
States expanded even more rapidly as a market for 
the goods of other countries. Now there is an oppor- 
tunity for a further rapid surge upward in consump- 
tion in the United States which can greatly broaden 
this area as a market. 

The impact of an increase in living standards on 
trade is illustrated also by the experience in Western 
Europe since 1950. 

Between 1950 and 1957 total private consumption 
in O.E.E.C. member countries (in constant dollars at 
1954 prices) increased 32%. In the same period trade 
increased over twice as fast as the standard of living 
—total imports increased 70% and total exports in- 
creased 73%. 

Approximately half of the total import and export 
trade of those Western European countries is intra- 
O.E.E.C. Between 1950 and 1955 this trade between 
these nations increased 56% while net exports to 
areas outside O.E.E.C. increased 47%, net imports 
increased 41%, and the total private consumption in- 
creased 22% —all in constant dollars. So both in- 
ternal trade and foreign trade rose rapidly as the 
standard of living expanded. 


Discretionary Spending Power Potential Of 
U.S. Population Up 83% By 1970 

An important factor in changing and expanding the 
United States trade and travel potential is the rapid 


> 
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growth in discretionary spending power of the United 
States population resulting from increased produc- 
tivity per capita. (Chart No. 4). 

Discretionary spending power is the surplus spend- 
ing power over and above what would be required to 
supply the same per capita standard of living for the 
basic necessities of food, clothing, and shelter as 
equivalent to the 1950 actual standard of living after 
taking into account present prices. The discretionary 
spending power just since 1950 has increased from 
42% of total disposable income after taxes to 49% 
in 1959, and by 1970 its share of the greatly increased 
income could grow to 58%! 

That means that families moving up to better in- 
come groups could take on the greater physical con- 
sumption of goods and services such as travel, for 
example, that was found prewar in similar income 
groups if they desired. The additional purchasing 
power is there even with higher prices, but the in- 
terest and desire have to be created. 

With increased productivity in Western Europe, 
even more rapid increases in discretionary spending 
power can be expected there which can make possible 
an upgrading of diets, health, and demand for im- 
ported as well as domestic products. In Europe as well 
as in the United States there will be vast shifts of 
millions of families into better income groups making 
possible a rapidly changing pattern of consumption. 


Mass Millions Are Climbing 
The Income Ladder 


The rapidity, for example, with which mass millions 
of families in the United States are climbing the 
income ladder into areas of higher consumption po- 
tential through increased productivity is illustrated in 
chart No. 5 which shows the breakdown of the con- 
sumer spending units by income after taxes in 1950 
as contrasted with 1956 and the estimated distribu- 
tion of families in 1960. The number with disposable 


MASS MILLIONS ARE CLIMBING THE INCOME LADDER 





1950 (1956) TOTAL CONSUMER 1960 esroaare 
~SSMillion (56Millon) SPENDING UNITS IN U.S. 6 Million 
DISPOSABLE INCOME 
(AFTER FEDERAL TAXES) 


(5.1) over *7.500 

(9.5) *5,000 to +7500 
(112) +4,000 to *5,000 
(106) #3,000 to *4,000 


12.2) (7.8) *2,000 to *3,000 


LQ (7.3) 1,000 r0 #2,000 
XN 





(45) UNDER #000 








Source 1950 (on 1949 incomes) ond 156 (on 1955 incomes) from Federal Reserve Boord Survey of Consumer Finonces 
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OVERSEAS TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN 
LAST 8 YEARS GREW OVER 3 TIMES AS 
FAST AS STANDARD OF LIVING 
IN UNITED STATES 


1950 1958 
US. STAMDARD OF LIVING §=6©$195 $293 


PER CENT INCREASE 
50% 





EXPENDITURES ( sai..ions ) 

TOTAL OVERSEAS $321 $818 155% 
a 225 560 fo 149% 

y hy te 60 156 160% 
SOUTH AMERICA 22037 

OTHER OVERSEAS 13 «65 


MUMBER OF TRAVELERS — (rHosanos) 


TOTAL OVERSEAS 676 1,398 107% 
a 302 637 111% 
hy 7 100% 


SOUTH AMERICA 38052 - 
OTHER OVERSEAS 13.64 KW WG WY £3828 





* INCLUDES BEOWDA - DOES WOT INCLUDE MEXICO, PUERTO RICO OR VIRGIN ISLANDS 
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incomes of $7,500 after taxes is estimated to have 
increased from 2.1 million in 1950 to 6.6 million in 
1960, and it is estimated that the group from $5,000 
to $7,500 increased fourfold — 4.3 million to 16.2 
million — and the net total above $4,000 is estimated 
to be about 36 million in 1960 compared with about 
12 million in 1950 and 26 million in 1956. 

As these families move up from one income class 
to the next, they could represent substantially in- 
creased markets for goods, services, and investments 
if only they were to take on the habits and desires of 
the income group into which they move. This is true 
even though taxes and the cost of living have in- 
creased. An example of this is the effect of income 
shifts on travel potential. 


Upward Movement In Income 
Increases Travel Potential 


A US. government survey shows how travel ex- 
penditures vary by families in different income 
groups. Once family income got above $4,000, ex- 
penditures for travel stepped up very rapidly, with 
families in the income group above $7,500 spending 
44 times as much as the average family. 

Expenditures (other than transportation) by United 
States residents travelling overseas has expanded 
over three times as rapidly as total personal consump- 
tion expenditures in the United States between 1950 
and 1958. (Chart No. 6). 


The potential for foreign travel obviously has been 
greatly expanded in the last few years by changes in 
income levels. This new potential can be tapped by 
lower fares, the pay-later plan, jet transport, and 
aggressive promotion. And this broadening of travel 
will stimulate trade and higher levels of living both 
for the United States and the other free nations of 
the world. 


Foreign Travel To Expand 


The total foreign travel potential by United States 
residents, for example, can be expected to grow about 
four times as rapidly as the total real standard of liv- 
ing. In the last nine years, while the real standard 
of living in the United States grew 32% (total 1950 
and 1959 personal consumption expenditures in terms 
of constant dollars with price inflation removed), the 
actual number of .U.S. overseas travelers increased 
127% — or about four times as fast. 

With a potential further increase of over 50% in 
the United States standard of living by 1970, millions 
of families will move into income groups where they 
could well afford foreign travel if they desired to do 
so. On the basis of 1950-1959 experience this further 
growth in standard of living conservatively could in- 
crease the number of overseas travelers threefold — 
to over 4.7 million compared with the 1.53 million in 
1959. Even without any increase in average expendi- 
ture per traveler that would mean a threefold ex- 
pansion of the total foreign travel expenditures by 
1970. (Chart No. 7). 


$7 BILLION FOREIGN TRAVEL MARKET 
POSSIBLE IN 10 YEARS 


WITH A $750 BILLION ECONOMY POSSIBLE 
IN 1970 FOREIGN TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 
BY US. RESIDENTS SHOULD EXPAND 
THREE-FOLD OVER 1959 


1970 Potential 
$7.0 Billion 

















MMA 

















$2.33 Billion 
Wy 
$1.02 Billion 
Yy YY 
A. Wl 
1950 1959 1970 
EST POTENTIAL 
NUMBER OF 
oo 676,000 1,530,000 4,700,000 
With $750Billion Gross National Production by 1970 our Standard of Living or Personal Consumption 
Expenditures must expand over 50%- Foreign Travel is growing 4 times as fast as total real Standard 


of Living, (1950-1989) -Should increase three-fold in next ten years 
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ERDOS and MORGAN 


RESEARCH SERVICE 


WORLD-WIDE SURVEYS BY MAIL 


Scientifically selected samples - 
Carefully planned questionnaire 
in any language you need + High 
percentage returns guarantee 
accuracy - Expert handling from 
planning through final report - 
The fastest and least costly way 
- Years of experience in doing 
international mail surveys for 
leading American companies - 


MUrray Hill 4-5191 


1181 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 1 





new! in Europe! 


A significant growth 
story for a European- 
edited new travel and 
general-interest 
magazine with more 
than 120,000 monthly 
circulation ...in 
four language 
editions in leading 
consumer markets. 





Continental Key 


Published in Paris in English, French, 
Swedish and German language editions 
by Editions Albon, in affiliation with one 
of the world’s leading publishers, The 
Bonnier Group of Sweden (Dagens 
Nyheter, etc.). 

Write or telephone collect, 


YUkon 6-1735, for sample copies 
and advertising information. 


BEN LaMASTER & CO. 


366 Madison Ave. New York 17,.N. Y. 





” 
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Changing Pattern Of Living In U.S. 
Affects World Trade 


An analysis of changes in consumer expenditures of 
families in the United States in the eleven years 
between 1947 and 1958 showed that while total per- 
sonal consumption increased 77%, expenditures for 
foreign travel increased 219% or nearly three times 
as fast. (Chart No. 8). 

Actually the increase in foreign travel by United 
States residents should and could have increased even 
more rapidly had sufficient total volume of advertising 
effort been directed to this market, since travel poten- 
tial increases rapidly with any movement upward in 
family income. 


Advertising Encourages Higher 
Living Standards 


With the growth in productive ability and the need 
for expanded demand to utilize this productive ability, 
there has developed an increasing recognition of the 
educational value and sales stimulus of advertising 
in both the United States and Western Europe. As 
people move up in income groups through increased 
productivity they do not automatically take on the 
same concepts of a standard of living as those who 
already are in these better income groups. There is a 
“Habit Lag” based on past training and experience or 
often “class” barriers. Advertising is a powerful force 
in overcoming or shortening this “Habit Lag.” 

In its educational influence advertising expands 


CHANGES IN CONSUMER EXPENDITURES SINCE 1947 
REFLECT CHANGING HOME LIFE 


1958 CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR: 
319 FOREIGN TRAVEL 


306 Gas 
296 evectriciry 
‘2BA OWNER-OCCUPIED HOUSING 
(NON FARM) 
77S TELEPHONE 
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SBSsERIRIE SE 


4 151 FOOD_OFF PREMISE CONSUMPTION 
_—4 40 CLOTHING 


} 7 BO PURCHASED MEALS 
AND BEVERAGES 


—+ | 110 DISTILLED SPIRITS 
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®| ie ; Sai a 4 87 SPECTATOR AMUSEMENT ADMISSIONS 
0 | POPULATION INCREASE 2'% | 

| [CONSUMER PRICE INCREASE 29% ~+ 73 MOTION PICTURE ADMISSIONS 
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Source. Office of Business Economics U.S Dept of Commerce August 959 
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total markets as well as speeds up the sales and turn- 
over of recognized brands of goods and services. This 
is a concept that may not be generally accepted yet 
in academic circles — but, it is important because the 
expansion of total markets and the upgrading of con- 
cepts of needs, can influence the whole economy of 
the free world. Advertising has already become an 
important stimulus to expanding the standard of 
living in the United States and, as a part of increased 
selling and educational effort, it can play an impor- 
tant role in making possible a further real surge 
upward in the standard of living within the next ten 
years. This surge upward can be expected both in the 
United States and in other free nations where private 
initiative and expansion of private consumption are 
encouraged. 

With the advances in science, technology and 
research, which now are so apparent, we know that 
there can be rapid increases in productivity per capita 
over the next ten years and longer — this can be true 
both in agriculture and distribution as well as in 
industry. 

With increases in productivity, masses of the pop- 
ulation both in the United States and other free 
nations can move upward in incomes and real pur- 
chasing power as total production increases — pro- 
vided there are expanded markets for the goods and 
services this increased productivity will make avail- 
able. 


This means that there must be substantial increases 
in consumption or demand and that, of course, means 
that the standards and concepts of living of mass 
millions of people throughout these free nations must 
be upgraded voluntarily to utilize and encourage the 
increased productivity. 

This strongly implies the urgency of expanding the 
role of advertising throughout the world as a means 
of speeding up the improvement of living standards. 

To sell the volume of goods and services necessary 
to support a $750 billion level of production in 1970 
could well require approximately $24 billion of total 
advertising — or about double the present! That 
would represent 5% of the standard of living, meas- 
ured by personal consumption of $475 billion. 

Likewise, to develop the 62% higher standard of 
living in ten years, that productivity trends indicated 
should be the minimum goal for Western Europe by 
1970, may point to the need for total advertising in 
Western Europe to expand to $12 billion to $15 billion 
in terms of equivalent United States dollars! That 
would represent between 4% to 5% of the potential 
new standard of living measured by personal con- 
sumption of $300 billion in O.E.E.C. member countries. 

This probable velocity of change in living standards 
in the United States and Western Europe can mean 
a world trade boom ahead, since these areas have 
such an important impact on trade and living stand- 
ards in the rest of the free world. 








THROUGH THESE 
LEADING MEDIA: 


Dailies Monthlies 
L’Aurore Connaissance des Arts 
Les Echos Réalités (Fr. ed.) 
France-Soir 
Paris-Presse-L‘Intransigeant 
Weeklies 
Le Progres De Lyon 
Elle 
Entreprise 
L’Express 


France Dimanche 


Journal Du Dimanche 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 





PELL... pry 


REGIE INTERNATIONAL, Ine. 


U.S. Advertising Representatives of Leading European Media 


610 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 


FRENCH SPEAKING 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


D 


THE NEWLY FORMED 
FRANCO AFRICAN COMMUNITY 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL: 


NEW YORK 20 JUDSON 6-6559 
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We are proud to announce our 
appointment as Exclusive Advertising 
Representatives in North America 


for 


Asahi Shimbun 


JAPAN'S TOP 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


Two editions daily 


Average net circulation: 


3,750,613 — morning 
2,487,324 — evening 


Please contact us for further data 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MU. 2-1935 














PHARAON 
PUBLICITE 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Oe Middle Eas! 


throug 
LEBANON 





BEIRUT P.O. Box 568 





Bd ivrennationar ADVERTISING ASS. - NEW YORK 
Member , 
THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION - LONDON 
ASSOCIATES and CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Information, : Ask foc our Booklel © 
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Bombshell on 
Madison Avenue 


The news of ROBERT LUND’s resig- 
nation from Printers’ Ink burst like 
a bombshell over the advertising 
fraternity. 

After some seven years with the 
International Editions of Reader’s 

Robert Lund Digest, Mr. Lund had joined the 
staff of Vision, Inc., in 1952, eventually becoming its 
Executive Vice President. When the company ac- 
quired Printers’ Ink and, more recently, launched 
Sales Week, Lund was made Publisher of both. He 
will be succeeded in the P.I. post by Mr. Frederick C. 
Decker, formerly Advertising Director. 

Bob is a long time member of I.A.A. and best known 
to most of us for the outstanding job he did as Chair- 
man of the Program Committee of our 1960 Congress. 

Mr. Lund is busy organizing World Market Serv- 
ices, Inc. at 51 East 42nd St., New York, where he 
will engage in Latin America oriented market research 
and marketing. As a kick-off, he will be the advertising 
representative for the United States, Europe and the 
Far East of the Spanish and Portuguese editions of 
Popular Mechanics. 


“All the News That's 
Printed to Fit’’— 


TEDD (correct spelling!) JOSEPH, 
ex-Foote Cone & Belding V.P., is 
transferring his lares and his pe- 
nates to Paris, where he will head 
up the new marketing department 
of the New York Times Inter- 
Tedd Joseph national Edition. Good luck, Tedd! 








Instead of flying mats as heretofore from New 
York to Amsterdam for printing there, a combination 
of electronic typesetting devices and cable facilities 
will be set in motion which will permit material set 
and taped in New York to be reproduced and typeset 
almost simultaneously in Paris. 


G 
KEN WALTERS has been holding forth at IAA. 
Headquarters during Jim Gilbert’s well deserved 
summer vacation. Ken joined the staff last September 
and played an active part in the launching of 
THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER. 
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e Raymond Puel de Lobel, President of Publicité Edip 
S.A., Paris and five of his key executives are visiting 
some of the agency’s most important clients in the 
United States. Edip, a medium-size agency, insists that 
it is not the biggest in France, but that it ranks among 
the few French agencies working according to Ameri- 
can standards. We are looking forward to Mr. Puel de 
Lobel’s call at I.A.A.’s headquarters. 


G 


e Eastern Nigeria has announced the appointment 
of Barnet and Reef Associates as its public relations 
counsel, and the opening of an office at 445 Park 
Avenue, New York City for the promotion of trade 
and better understanding between the peoples of the 
United States and Nigeria. When it obtains its in- 
dependence on October 1, 1960, Nigeria will be the 
largest new nation in Africa, with a population of 
about 40,000,000. DL 


e Supermarchés, owned jointly by Jewel Tea Co. of 
Melrose Park, Ill. and the Belgian department store, 
Le Grand Bazar d’Anvers, has been formed for the 
operation of modern, American-type supermarkets in 


Europe. Lf 


e World Wood, a new international magazine pub- 
lished by Miller Freeman Publications, will cover 
machinery and supplies for the forest industries (out- 
side the USA), including logging and forestry, as well 
as the manufacture of lumber, plywood, particleboard 
and hardboard. D 


e A report, “Preparation of Art Work, Engravings 
and Duplicate Printing Material,” has been issued by 
the Joint Committee on Newspaper Printing of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, to 
help improve further the quality of black-and-white 
reproduction in newspaper advertising. 

The report contains suggestions for preparing art 
work, engravings and duplicate printing material. 


G 


¢ Newsweek International will raise the advertising 
tate bases of its European editicn to 65,000 effective 
Jan. 2, 1961, and 70,000 as of July 3, 1961. B&W page 
rate will be $880 and $940 respectively. Newsweek 
Pacific goes to $650 on Jan. 2, based on a new circula- 
tion high of 40,000. vs 


¢ Visién’s rate base will be raised to 130,000 and 
advertising rates will be increased 15%, effective with 
the January 13, 1961 issue. Rates for Mexico only 
(40,000 circulation) will aiso be raised to bring them 
more closely into line with International rates. Dollar 
tates for Viséo remain the same as 1960. 





e Deutschland Fernsehen, Frankfurt, has been granted 
a license by the German federal government for the 
operation of a television channel — the second in West 
Germany. The station will go on the air January 1, 
1961, and a scramble among advertisers is expected 
to develop for the limited time allotted for the com- 
mercial wooing of West Germany’s 4 million set 


owners, G 


e In India, the Government is the largest single ad- 
vertiser, thanks to its incursions into a wide range of 
business and industry. Since independence, the growth 
of advertising has kept pace with the rapid develop- 
ment and diversification of the national economy. 


G 


e Robert C. Durham Associates, Inc. management con- 
sultants, are now represented in the European Com- 
mon Market through Howard B. Railey, at 54 Avenue 
d’Iéna, Paris, France. 

Durham’s services include: management counsel 
with particular emphasis on marketing, advertising 
and communications; the recruitment of key per- 
sonnel; counsel on the development of new products 
and the interchange of products between U.S. and 
Europe. Durham Associates will also handle acquisi- 
tions and mergers for its clients, on assignment. 


G 


e Telecuracao, the new t.v. station, will provide five 
hours of television daily throughout the island of 
Curacao where there are expected to be some 4,000 
set owners by the end of 1960. 


G 


e Life’s foreign editions are upping rates and cir- 
culations: $4,295 per black and white page for Life 
International, based on 365,000 and $3,700 for Life 
en Espanol, based on 380,000. 


G 


@ The Saturday Evening Post and Holiday are open- 
ing a European advertising sales office in London. 
Mr. Keith Woodeson will be in charge. 


Vocational Training 
in Sweden 


e Erik Elinder reports that the major growth of 
advertising agency business during the 1950’s led to 
agencies being faced with a considerable manpower 
problem. Vocational training was long neglected in 
the advertising agency sector until two important 
steps were taken: 

The first was the establishment of the Institute for 
Advanced Advertising Education through joint efforts 
of advertisers, advertising agencies and newspapers. 
The second was taken in 1959 when the Advertising 
Agencies’ School was established. It is operated by the 
Swedish Association of Advertising Agencies and 
about 56 persons are currently attending its courses in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg. 
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full-service 
agency 
in Spain 

now to Start 














GUBA Publicidad in Madrid is a newly-established agency backed 
by ample resources and experience to offer international clients 
complete agency service on the latest lines. 


This new agency is an offshoot of Giinter & Back AB in Stockholm, 
a leading Scandinavian agency which is proud to serve such iuflu- 
ential international advertisers as American Machine & Foundry Co. 
(AMB), Ford, General Foods, Goodyear, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. . eh 
Guba Publicidad has its offices in the 


and Shell. new Casa de Suecia (Sweden House) 


Spain is currently one of the most interesting markets in Europe — a by the Marques de Casa Riera. Head of 
the agency is Derek Scholander, ex- 


country wide-open to new ideas and eager for new products. What perienced G&B-man, also trained in 
can we co to help you in Spain? American and Southamerican markets. 











GUBA PUBLICIDAD 


Advertising and Marketing in Spain 







MARQES CASA RIERA 4, MADRID @ TELEPHONE: 221763. CABLES: GUEBA 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


MECANICA 
POPULAR, 


| MECANICA 44 

POPULAR | - OVER 500,000 MEN OF ACTION 
ie -~ PURCHASE THE 
INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


OF POPULAR MECHANICS 








SECCION prot DE nares es - na ~ . ‘ 
MECANICA = IN LATIN AMERICA . . . OVER A MILLION AND A HALF 


’ POPULAR oa eee readers per issue seek product information that will help 
a ~aeel x 50 SIDER BYGGENUMMER «1 them live better and work better. These Latin American 


; POPU LER ‘ readers pay more per copy for Mecanica Popular than for 
MEKANIK any other international magazine. These men are active 





home-owning, car-owning people who have money to 
spend on their families and themselves. As businessmen 


4 





they also specify or influence purchases where they work. 


OVER 60,000 importers, wholesalers, dealers read about 
and react to products advertised in MECANICA POPULAR. 


LATIN-AMERICAN EDITIONS have flexible local coverage. 
Three Separate Editions plus a Mexico/Caribbean split 
chee Ra See run option. 
DANISH Mexico/Caribbean Edition 100,000 
Brazilian Edition (Portuguese) 60,000 
Southern Hemisphere Edition 


é ny POPULAIRE ft COMBINED CIRCULATION: 220,000 


pes 


AD — . IN EUROPE... OVER A MILLION readers per issue pore 
over the product information packed pages of Popular 
Mechanics European Editions. U.S. advertisers will find 
themselves in good company with leading Eurepean manu- 
facturers in these editions. To reach a key audience in 
> oe . Evrope—investigate these: 
"iii soaps Sa ons STRONG EUROPEAN EDITIONS 


POPULARE § ——sz-222--7 PO 
MECHANIK FRENCH. 31,349 
Rs. 30,000 


35 SPECIALSIDOR: NYA BILAR | 103,133 


POPULAR | — 88,429 


COMBINED CIRCULATIONS: 291,162 





Ask your agency or PM International Representative to show 
you the revealing Popular Mechanics’ International Story. 


POPULAR MECHANICS INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
200 EAST ONTARIO STREET e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











Each country’s needs for goods and services differ markedly. Oil refining equipment 
may sell in million-dollar lots in Venezuela and be absolutely worthless in New Zealand. An Ameri- 
can exporter may be able to ship thousands of transistor radios to South American markets, yet 
not sell a single one in Japan. Lipsticks that are most desirable in France may not appeal at all to 
the women of South Africa. What one magazine reflects these many subtle differences among na- 
tionalities and markets? 


READER’s DicEstT — printed in nineteen separate publishing centers around the world 
and staffed almost exclusively by nationals wherever it is published. 


The language of selling varies from country to country. Everywhere the language of 
business is the local language. To be sure, a few people in all countries are able to converse in 
English or French, the so-called “universal” languages. But if you want to sell everyone, you must 
speak the local language in your advertising and sales promotion. What one magazine reflects these 
linguistic differences around the world? 


READER’s Dicest — published in thirteen languages. 


The terms of selling in advertising change every time you cross a border. The prices 
you quote in each country are different and are quoted in different monetary units, too — pesos 
in Argentina, francs in France, yen in Japan. Local advertising and sales regulations also affect 
the copy line you pursue in your advertising and the sales terms you offer your customers abroad. 
What one magazine permits a market-by-market approach to these specific sales problems? 


READER’s DiGestT — whose international editions each cover a specific market area in 
the free world. 


The world is not one market, but many markets... and it takes a unique 
magazine to cover these many areas . . . Reader’s Digest is that magazine. 


The world’s most powerful selling force is local wherever it. goes. 


}Readers Digest 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York * Telephone: YUkon 6-2000 





